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Preface 


Among the signs frequently cited in evidence that social psychology 
has come of age is the increasing extent to which problems important 
both socially and theoretically have been tackled in their natural setting 
by sound and quantitative methods. It is no accident that the large 
research organizations that emerged during and since the war have 
played a major part in this development. The study of important social 
problems in situ is likely to require the energies of large and well-trained 
staffs over extensive periods of time if more than impressionistic con- 
clusions are to be attained. Staff planning in a still longer time perspective 
is essential if single studies are to be welded into the cumulative programs 


- of research which promise the greatest scientific contribution. Only at 


the cost of considerable social investment are advances in this direction 
achievable. 


The Human Relations Program of the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center, the staff of which has organized the present issue, is 
an outstanding example of this sort of development. Now in its fifth year 
of a ten-year projected program, the series of studies on which the 
authors of this issue have drawn has already gone far toward illuminating 


‘the complex problems of leadership, morale, and iidaaaiai i in large 


organizations. 


The contents of this issue should prove interesting in several respects. 
The findings that they summarize, first of all, add to our insight into the 
factors determining human relations in large organizations, providing 
evidence that the relationships are more complicated than many prevalent 
views are wont to assume. A second source of interest lies in the ventures 
at provisional theory developed by the Program staff in the course of 
their studies. Finally, the authors communicate some of the “know-how” 
they have earned from their research experience in real life settings. 
In this respect, what they have to say should concern a considerably 
wider group than those who are pursuing strictly parallel endeavors. 


M. Brewster SMITH 
General Editor 


Foreword 


This issue of the Journal discusses some of the results emerging 
from one of the major programs of the Survey Research Center. This 
program is concerned with the relationship of leadership and organiza- 
tional structure to the productivity of functioning organizations and to 
the satisfactions and dissatisfactions experienced by their members. 
Related studies are being conducted in the other programs of the 
Institute for Social Research, both in the Survey Research Center and 
in the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 


As will be seen in the pages which follow, the studies in the Human 
Relations Program thus far have been undertaken in a variety of office 
and manufacturing situations. It is planned to extend the research to 
organizations performing widely different activities, including other 
business organizations, governmental agencies, voluntary and membership 
organizations. This is necessary to realize the program aim of developing 
principles broadly applicable to many situations in which human beings 
organize to achieve an objective. 


A contract with the Office of Naval Research in April 1947 provided 
the financial assistance required to launch this program. At that time 
and in subsequent years the foresight and understanding of Dr. J. W. 
Macmillan and Dr. Howard E. Page have been of particular importance. 
The continuation and extension of the program has been made possible 
primarily by specific contracts with private organizations and continued 
support from the Office of Naval Research. 


Research in industrial settings requires the active cooperation of 
both management and union officials. The Center feels it has been 
fortunate in the consistently high level of support and understanding 
it has received from the representatives of management and labor with 
whom it has worked. They have demonstrated a deep interest in our 
research objectives and a keen sensitivity for research problems. They 
have been generous with their own time, constructive in their comments, 
and willing to make the considerable investment of attention and energy 
which our research has required of them and their organizations, Without 
such cooperation from them and from the tens of thousands of individuals 
who have been questioned in the course of this work, these research 
projects could not have been accomplished. 


There have not yet been sufficient opportunities to test the findings 
emerging from this program of research and to determine fully their 


significance and limitations. Preliminary evidence indicates, however, 
that the results of this research not only promise to increase our knowledge 
of organized human behavior but also offer great applied benefits to 
those organizations able to apply them with insight and understanding. 
In the social sciences as in the physical sciences, the scientific method is 
clearly the tool to provide illumination of our fundamental problems 
and knowledge for improvement. Society in general, as well as individual 
organizations, has much to gain from the continuing development of such 
quantitative and experimental research devoted to achieving an under- 
standing of the principles of organizational structure and functioning. 


Rensis Likert 
Director, Institute for Social Research 


Ancus CAMPBELL 
Director, Survey Research Center 
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Introduction 


Daniel Katz 


The papers presented in this number of the Journal of Social Issues 
illustrate some recent developments in the research program, Human 
Relations in Organizations, of the Michigan Survey Research Center. 
The program was launched in the summer of 1947 with the objective of 
discovering the social-psychological factors related to effective group 
functioning. The program envisaged studies of group structure, of leader- 
ship, of morale and motivation, and of group performance and of their 
interrelationships." Two major considerations led to the formulation of 
the program. One was the belief that there was a neglected area which 
separated individual psychology and societal sociology, the area of group 
structure and group process. Psychologists for their part had been slow 
to extend their experimentation beyond the individual or the small 
laboratory group to on-going social structures. And the sociological 
interest in social interaction had not been heavily research-oriented. 

The second consideration leading to the development of the program 
was methodological. The development of survey methodology had demon- 
strated the feasibility of studying public opinion and practical problems 
in quantitative fashion. Why, however, should this method be limited to 
national samples or to applied problems? To assimilate it to the label 
of public opinion polling, as was the fashion, was to ignore a potentially 
valuable approach to the significant problems of social psychology and 
social science. Moreover, survey methodology could be most effectively 
utilized in programmatic research, as wartime cooperative efforts had 
suggested. Field studies employing survey methods necessarily involved 
a large staff and a certain continuity of operations. Hence programmatic 
research providing for continuous development and full utilization of 
early studies in subsequent investigations seemed ideally suited for the 
study of group structure and group functioning. 

The program did not start with a systematic theory of social inter- 
action and group structure. The decision was made to start with empirical 
studies, many of them frankly exploratory in nature, without waiting 
for the formulations of an over-all model. It was felt that many of the. 
significant variables needed further description and identification and 
that existing psychological models were much too narrow to provide the 


IR. olikest- A Program of Research on the Fundamental Problems of Organizing Human Behavior. 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1947. 
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systematic theory necessary. In the first studies the basic theoretical 
notions were derived from individual psychological assumptions about 

motivation. There was an over-reaction against a sociological functional 

autonomy which assumed that the goals of the organization are the 

motivating forces perpetuating the group. In the early industrial studies 
carried on by the program, it was postulated that workers are in industry 

and function effectively in their jobs not. because they accept the central 

values of the organization but because membership is a means to other 

ends. Specifically, the company goals of productivity and of staying in 
business were disregarded as motivating forces, and attention was given 

to the reward system in the organization which fed the individual needs 

of the workers: for example, the system of wages and benefits, or working 

conditions and hours of work. 


The findings showed, however, that in large organizations, such 
reward and punishment systems are often not geared to individual 
productive effort and function only to make one company more or less 
desirable as a place to work than another. This led to more emphasis 
upon another early concept of, the program, the relative importance of 
internalized motivations as against the external sanctions of reward and 
_ punishment.’ This was in good part a way of introducing ego motivations 
of self esteem, self expression, and self determination into the picture 
and was empirically justified by the relationship between job satisfaction 
and opportunities for interesting and challenging work. 


Important as theories of individual motivation are, it became appar- 
ent as the studies proceeded that more recognition was needed for concepts 
dealing with social structures. Much of the behavior in the large group 
is a function of the organization as a system of forces. And as R, Stogdill, 
attempting similar studies, has pointed out, there is a great need for 
development of concepts for organizations and large structures similar 
to the concepts the Lewinian school have been working on for the 
small primary group.’ Accordingly, in the major field experiment under- 
taken, some concepts from F. H. Allport’s event-system theory were 
utilized to describe axial and non-axial structures, i.e. structures in which 
the regulation and control comes from the power figures and symbols 
of the hierarchy as against structures which are maintained without such 
hierarchical controls. In other studies, concepts of role, social norm and 
overlapping group memberships (emphasized by T. Newcomb) have 
been introduced to investigate the behavior of foremen, stewards and 
workers as a function of group membership in company and union. In 


2D, Katz and R. Likert. ‘‘A Long-Range Program for the Study of Group Motivation, Group 
Morale and Group Performance.’ Paper presented at the meetings of the American Psycholog. 
ical Association, September 7, 1948. 


SR, “Leadership, Membership and Organization."’ Psychological Bulletin, 47, 1950, 
pp. 1 - 14. 
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addition to the use of social-psychological theory. the findings of the 
various studies have been considered in relation to the more conventional 
model of organizational structure utilized so frequently by political 
scientists and experts in public and business administration which 
J. Worthy has called the machine theory.* It is clear that research 
evidence does not support the present formulation of the principles of 
this system — such principles as the centralization hypothesis which 
prohibits duplication of function, the span-of-control notion which im- 
plements the man-to-man control down the line. This type of theory is 
inadequate on two counts: it assumes that a reward and punishment system 
can be grafted on to a structure after it has been designed, with a com- 
plete disregard for psychological factors, and it takes no account of the 
possibilities of group responsibility and the resulting motivations. 

The program has expanded both on the theoretical and methodolog- 
ical fronts. The second study undertaken was designed to give the 
organizational picture of a large public utility not from the formal 
organizational chart or from interviews with a segment of the whole, 
but through interviews and questionnaires administered at all levels 
within the company, from the lowest skill-level of worker to the president 
of the organization. This general procedure has been improved in sub- 
sequent studies to obtain a sociometric pattern of communication and 
power, as in a recent investigation of a governmental agency. The greatest 
single advance in method, however, has been the attempt to change the 
organizational control structure of several divisions of a large company — 
perhaps the most extensive field experiment of a controlled kind ever 
undertaken. A third type of methodological progress has been the research 
on the utilization of research findings which comprise studies of social 
change. In a large public utility different procedures have been employed 
to feed back research findings and after-measures have been taken of the 
resulting changes. 


. The program had its initial encouragement and financial support 
from the Office of Naval Research and has had continuing aid from this 
source. In addition a number of industrial concerns have made grants 
to the research. Both companies and unions have made contributions of — 
the time of their employees and the facilities of their organizations. In 
acknowledging indebtedness to these sources, the members of the program 
are aware of the problem of the pressures toward applied research in 
working in organizations and groups which have an interest in the out- 
come of the investigations. The philosophy of the program has been to 
recognize the nature, of the practical interests, to take these needs into 
account but not to the differential advantage of one group, and, then, to 


4J. Worthy, “Factors Influencing Employee Morale.’’ Harvard Business Review, January ,1950, 
Vol, 28, No. 1. 


try to preserve as large a role for basic scientific interests as possible. 
This was often done by reformulating the problem which government, 
union, or industry was interested in, by refusing to do jobs that would 
make no contribution to the program, and by formulating problems in 
advance of the practical demands which could be anticipated. In general 
the many cooperating organizations showed a receptivity and a foresight 
with respect to scientific research which was most encouraging.” They 
accepted research questions the practical outcome of which must have 
seemed negligible to them, for example questions on role expectation or 
on the relevance of non-axial structures. And in the group experiment 
company officials agreed to changes which ran counter to well-established 
company policy. In general, the important point is that it is possible to 
combine research of a practical and scientific character. If in the papers 
that follow this objective is not achieved as well as the reader would 
hope, it is probable that the fault lies in the lack of skills of the people 
undertaking the program and not in the principle of the matter. And in 
the long run, this is a most important consideration. Any extensive work 
outside the laboratory will always demand the cooperation and acceptance 
of people and groups who are not themselves scientists. This is true 
whether or not funds are available from foundations. Even with a large 
endowment, which would obviate the necessity of obtaining financial 
support from the organizations themselves, it would still be necessary 
to get their cooperation in studies in which they themselves will be the 
objects of investigation. 


5We probably were dealing with a selective sample of organizations. 


The Relationship of Productivity 
to Morale 


Robert L. Kahn and Nancy C. Morse 


Introduction 


In 1947 the prospectus was written for “A Program of Research 
on the Fundamental Problems of Organizing Human Behavior”. It set as 
the major goal for the proposed ten-year research program the discovery 
of the principles which underlie the behavior of human beings in organ- 
izations: in industry, government, trade unions, and voluntary organiza- 
tions of all kinds. More specifically, the research began with the 
accumulation of quantitative data which in time would permit generaliza- 
tions about the characteristics which account for organizational 
effectiveness. 

Two basic criteria of organizational effectiveness were employed 
from the beginning. One of these was productivity; the other, morale. 
Both of these variables require definition as theoretical concepts and in 
operational terms, and we will discuss the problems of definition before 
considering the framework within which these criteria and their determin- 
ants have been examined. 


Morale Defined 


We have thought of morale as the sum of satisfactions which the 
individual experiences because of his membership and involvement in an 
organization. In this concept, the individual is the central reference point 
and the life of the individual can be thought of as a continuing, meaning- 
fully related series of efforts to achieve specific satisfactions for which 
he has experienced a need. Specific behaviors, however complex, can be 
understood as means by which individuals attempt to insure the satis- 
faction of their needs. The individual is constantly operating to maximize 
these need-satisfactions. One criterion of organizational effectiveness, then, 
becomes the extent to which the organization facilitates or thwarts the 
maximization of need-satisfaction on the part of its members. 

In our work with the criterion of satisfaction, we have moved con- 
sistently from a global concept to the identification and prediction of 
the several major dimensions of satisfaction which characterize the 
experience of individuals in organizations. We have attempted measure- 


ment of five such satisfaction dimensions or classes of dependent 
variables.’ 


(1) Intrinsic job satisfaction; that is, the satisfaction which a worker 
experiences from the actual operations which he performs, presumably 
because of the opportunity which those operations afford him to demon- 
strate his abilities, to show what he can achieve, to do the things at which 
he excels — in short, to do the things he likes to do. 


(2) Involvement in the immediate work group; that is, the satis- 
factions which the individual experiences because of his membership in 
the sub-group of the organization within which he performs his tasks. 
This is the primary, face-to-face group. which offers in some degree the 
satisfactions which have been conceptualized in terms of group-belonging- 
ness and affect for fellow workers. The power of this group as a source of 
influence and satisfaction has been emphasized in the work of Mayo, 
Lewin, and their colleagues. 


(3) Identification with the large organization; the satisfactions 
which are offered the individual because of his involvement in the total 
organizational structure. The employee’s reactions to the major policies 
of his company, his satisfaction with its general personnel practices, its 
recreation program, its status in the community, its product — all these 
are included here. 


(4) Satisfaction with the immediate supervisor and the interpersonal 
relationship which exists between supervisor and employee. 


(5) Satisfaction with the reward systems of the company; that is, 
with the indirect means to need satisfaction which the organization 
affords. The money return from a job is paramount here, because of the 
versatility of money as a means to need satisfaction, but also included 
are the satisfactions which come from mobility within the company and 
the sense of achievement and fulfillment associated with promotion and 
increasing responsibility. The direct prestige rewards of membership 
in the organization are relevant here also. 


Continuing work in the definition and measurement of satisfaction 
has done much to validate our rejection of the blanket concept of satis- 
faction or morale. One of the bases for this conclusion is provided by 
factor analyses of the responses of many employees with respect to the 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions which they experience on the job. 
Another basis for our differentiation of employee satisfaction along 
these lines is the differential relationship of these indices of satisfaction 
to the independent variables with which we have worked. The employee 
does not entertain undifferentiated affect for his job, his supervisor, his 


1This description draws heavily on the formulation by Daniel Katz, See Guetzkow, Harold, ed. 
Groups, Leadership, and Men. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951. 
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work group, his company. His perceptions are not so obscured by halo 
effect that he fails to discriminate among the several sources of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction which are operating in the organizational situa- 
tion. On the contrary, although there is correlation among the several 
satisfaction dimensions, the responses of employees reflect discrimination 
along the lines described above. 

For example, we find that intrinsic job satisfaction is influenced by 
the nature of the work itself, by the skill level of the assignment, and 
by those elements of working conditions which are a basic part of the 
task to be performed. But the employee who expresses satisfaction with 
the job may indicate great dissatisfaction with the supervisor, the com- 
pany, or the work group. In fact, there are relatively few items on the 
side of the independent variables which show uniform and comparable — 
relationships to all five of the dimensions of satisfaction which we have 
specified. 


Productivity Defined 


Productivity can be defined operationally as the number of units 
of work accomplished during a given time interval. To go from this 
‘definition to a concept which has psychological meaning, we assume a 
correspondence between the number of units produced, the amount of 
work behavior demonstrated by the individual, and the amount of energy 
expended by the individual in work activity. Technology is considered 
as a constant, and we conceive productivity as the amount of energy 
expended in work behavior by an individual or by a group. 


Satisfaction and Productivity as Dependent Variables 


In using satisfaction and productivity as criteria of organizational 
effectiveness, we have been aware of the necessity of formulating in- 
dependent variables which would reflect the major structural and func- 
tional characteristics of large organizations. Most of our work to date 
in the area of independent variables has taken the form of testing 
hypothesized relationships between individual questionnaire or interview 
items and the two major criteria of satisfaction and productivity. In the 
successive research projects in this program we have attempted to improve 
the specific items to be used as independent variables and to make more 
comprehensive the measurement of the major systems or characteristics 
of organizations by means of such items. Some of the areas in which 
we have developed questions are outlined below: 

(1) The job situation, including skill level, prestige, relation 

to job aspirations, sense of progress, energy demands, 
degree of autonomy, and the like. 


(2) The work group, including feeling of acceptance, pride 
in group, supportiveness of group relationships. 

(3) Supervision, including delegation of authority, adequacy 
of communications, closeness of supervision, degree of 
participation, technical assistance, degree of interest in 
employee welfare, and progress. 

(4) Union relationships, including employee perception of 
union aims, effectiveness, relation to management. 

(5) The reward system, including wages, promotions, perceived 
basis for mobility, need for mobility, opportunity for 
mobility. 

(6) The organization as a whole, including major policies, 
perception of improvement or deterioration, identification 
with end-product, sources of particular satisfaction or 
anxiety. 

In a number of cases employee and supervisory responses to such 
items have been significantly related to productivity and satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, the variability in the satisfaction criteria cannot be explained 
solely in terms of such relationships. In other words, the satisfactions 
which an individual experiences in a particular situation are not a 
function of the situation alone, but a function of the situation in relation 
to the needs of the individual. To take an example along a specific 
dimension, the satisfaction of an individual with the amount of autonomy 
granted to him on the job cannot be predicted solely from an objective 
measurement of the autonomy actually granted him, although a predic- 
tion could be made with reasonable probability on this basis for a group 
of workers. The individual’s satisfaction would be a function of the actual 
autonomy experienced on the job in relation to the amount of autonomy 
for which he experienced a need on the job. A general statement might 
be that the level of satisfaction is a function of level of need and amount 
of supplies available to meet that need. 

The problems involved in trying to predict the criterion of pro- 
ductivity are similar in many respects. The formulation which attempts 
to explain the variability in productivity only in terms of organizational 
characteristics achieves some success, but is essentially an over-simplifica- 
tion, because it omits the motivational term in the equation. A fuller 
statement might be that the amount of energy an individual puts into 
productive effort is a function of his motivation to produce, and that 
this motivation in turn depends upon organizational characteristics in 
relation to the individual’s needs, wants, expectations, aspirations. 

At an earlier time in this program of research, we sought the solu- 
tion to this problem by shifting our frame of reference and attempting 
to use our measures of satisfaction as indications of need or motivation 
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(that is, as intervening variables between organizational characteristics 
and productivity). In considering the dimensions of morale as interven- 
ing variables. we found few relationships. Only the relationship between 
satisfaction or identification with one’s sub-group and productivity has 
been replicated. Specific items measuring satisfaction with pay, produc- 
tion norms, and actual job content have been related to productivity in 
one industrial situation, but in no case have general relationships been 
found between the major morale or ‘satisfaction dimensions and 
productivity. 


In part this lack of relationship stems from the inadequacy of satis- 
faction as an intervening construct, when the object of our search is a 
motivational construct. As Dr. Katz pointed out in an earlier paper.” 
two men. both reporting themselves to be equally satisfied with the con- 
tent of their jobs. may vary considerably in their motivation..In one case 
the man may be satisfying a deep and active need, whereas the other is 
satisfied because he has very little need or want. Our present belief, 
however, is that a somewhat different approach to the problem of predict- 
ing the productivity criterion might offer greater chance of success. 


The approach which we are now testing can be derived logically 
from the conception of the individual as engaged in a life-long series of 
meaningfully connected efforts to satisfy certain felt needs. The prediction 
of behavior in a particular situation, then. requires that we know the 
needs which are active for the individuals involved, and the level of 
activity of those needs. We must also know the individual’s perceptions 
of the situational variables which are relevant to meeting his needs. 
Productivity, in this context, is a particular behavior in which we have 
a double interest, because it is also a criterion of organizational effective- 
ness. Briefly stated, the extent to which an individual will be motivated 
to engage in any given behavior depends upon: 


(1) the strength of the need served by the behavior, 

(2) the availability of alternative behaviors to meet the need, 

(3) the extent to which the behavior sets up opposing tensions 
or interferes with the gratification of other needs, 

(1) the ratio of need-satisfaction to required in-put of energy; 
that is, the price of satisfying the need by means of this 


behavior. 


Let us turn to some examples of situations which might be analyzed 
in terms of the framework which we have proposed. In each case the 
behavior we will consider will be productivity — the amount of product 
turned out by an individual during a particular time period. 


2Katz, D., op. cit. 
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Sometimes moments of crisis provide examples of peculiar clarity 
and simplicity. One such example is the frequently met situation of 
threatened flood and resultant danger to life and property. For the 
volunteer worker on the levee, heaving cement bags into place against 
the rising tide, the need to be served is very near the ultimate of self- 
preservation. The availability of other behaviors adequate to meet the 
need is likely to be zero; in any event the sole alternative of flight 
presents its own dangers and uncertainties, and offers no salvage of 
property if the flood defense is unsuccessful. Moreover, the situation 
suffers from few of the complexities of opposing tensions or other needs. 
Except for the possible increment of danger or fatigue, the behavior of 
levee reinforcement by no means interferes with meeting other needs; 
it has become the sole means of gratifying almost all needs, or at least 
the means of making future need-gratification possible. The ratio of need- 
satisfaction to energy input approaches unity; every sand-bag put in 
place contributes to the goal of preserving self and property. All these 
factors would lead us to predict a fantastically high level of productivity 
under these circumstances —: a maximum output by the individual con- 
cerned. The prediction in this case is one that has been verified by the 
observations of thousands of people involved in situations like the one 
we have chosen for illustrative purposes. 


The motivational patterns involved in a large scale industrial organ- 
ization are far more complex than the case of the levee-builder, and 
prediction of behavior is much more difficult. Consider the case of the 
industrial worker. The range within which his rate of productivity will 
fall is set on one hand by the lower limit which management requires of 
any individual who wishes to remain in the organization, and on the 
other by the physical capacity of the machine or of the worker himself. 
But at what level within this range will the worker be motivated to 
produce? Suppose he is now producing at a rate near the mean for his 
job; what are the forces exerted on him to increase his productivity, and 
what are the forces against such behavior? 


It becomes apparent as we try to answer this question that there 
are many forces in conflict here. Our model tells us that the worker’s 
motivation will depend first of all on the strength of the need to be 
served by the behavior in question — in this case by increasing his 
productivity. An increase in productivity will earn the approval of the 
worker’s immediate supervisor. thus serving directly the need for ego 
recognition. In addition, increased productivity may be perceived as a 
possible means to increased monetary reward, and therefore as a way 
of meeting all those human needs to which money is an indirect means 
of gratification. 
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A second factor affecting motivation is the availability of alternate 
behaviors to meet the needs in question. The number of alternative ways 
to increase earnings are likely to be few, and they are likely to be 
uncertain. Nevertheless the worker may have the possibility of leaving 
the organization for another which offers greater rewards, or he may find 
ways of achieving promotion within the organization. Alternative be- 
haviors to serve the need of ego-recognition are many, although the 
hierarchical position of the supervisor may lead the worker to plece 
particular importance on achieving recognition from him. 


With respect to our third factor, there may be little or no motivation 
to increase production. The prediction that increased productivity will in 


fact result in increased money reward is likely to appear uncertain to the. 


employee; it depends upon the increased productivity being recognized 
and rewarded by persons higher in management, who are in a position 
to bestow pay raises and promotions. Even in a piece-rate situation, the 
worker’s perception of the effects of increased productivity may be 
dubious. He is likely to question whether the long range results of his 
increased production may not be an altered piece rate rather than an 
increased pay check. Moreover, his tenure may depend far more upon 
the bargaining agreement between company and union than upon the 
level of his production. 

If there is consensus among the workers that high productivity is not 
a means to their goals, the group may impose severe sanctions against 
deviation from the norm. Thus, the worker who raises his productivity 
in order to mect one set of needs will find that he has frustrated another 
set by incurring the criticism of his colleagues. 

The ratio of need-satisfaction to required in-put of energy is dis- 
couraging in many industrial situations. The worker who finds that the 
balance struck by the above factors favors high productivity faces the 
further possibility that even a very great productive effort on his part 
may be rewarded by an amount less than the equivalent of his additional 
effort. Many industrial workers have the perception that high levels of 
productivity are more likely to be reflected in profit statements than in 
wage levels. 

In this case, the resuliant of such a complex of forces is a level of 
productivity considerably less than the maximum, and perhaps no more 
than a fraction of the level potentially attainable. 

The usefulness of this approach to understanding organizational 
productivity depends upon its adequacy in meeting the central objective 
of specifying the relationships between organizational characteristics and 
the productivity criterion. We begin by assuming that there are certain 
uniformities among human beings with respect to their needs and with 
respect to their responses to certain experiences. Our problem then is to 
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show how organizational characteristics affect the four variables specified 
in our formulation for predicting productivity. The following discussion 
is illustrative rather than exhaustive: 

(1) The strength of the needs served by the behavior. To a consider- 
able extent the behavior of producing meets the employee’s needs through 
the indirect path of providing him with money. On the whole, the many 
needs served by money are defined by physiological and cultural forces 
outside the organization, although the organization must be counted 
among the cultural forces which help define the individual’s needs. 


However, the extent to which the behavior of producing meets other 
needs depends upon the organization. For example, if the organization 
arranges the work process in such a way that workers are integrated into 
work groups, instead of being isolated on the job, the act of producing 
together may serve certain needs to experience rewarding interpersonal 
relationships. Another example might be taken from the area of job 
definition. If a job is interesting and challenging and offers real oppor- 
tunity for the demonstration of skill, instead of fractionated to the point 
of extreme simplicity and monotony, the worker will fulfill such needs 
as those for new experience, closure, and self-expression. 

(2) The availability of alternative behavior to meet. the’ need. To 
some extent, industrial organizations are successful in motivating em- 
ployees to productive behavior because other means of earning money 
are not available. The act of producing, and even the elimination of 
other means of meeting a particular need, can have much more positive 
connotations, however. For example, promotion may represent a specific 
need or goal toward which an employee is motivated. If the organization 
makes proficiency on the job the means to that goal, and eliminates such 
alternative means as dependence on personal favoritism, we would predict 
increased productivity and increased satisfaction as well. 

(3) The extent to which the behavior sets up opposing tensions or 
interferes with the gratification of other needs. This is a factor which is 
dependent to a very great degree on organizational characteristics. For 
example, if jobs are simplified to the point where they offer no means of 
gratifying the employee’s need for variety and self-expression and new 
experience, he may be motivated to meet such needs through non- 
productive behavior on the job as well as through off-the-job activities. 
It is a familiar sight in many machine shops to find an employee working 
on a toy or gadget with a display of effort and ingenuity which his job 
discourages or forbids outright. Another way in which the organization 
creates motivations which conflict with productivity is through heavy 
emphasis on work norms. If supervision is rigid and refuses to recognize 
individual and situational differences. the work group will tend to set a 
norm which is attainable by all or most of its members, and to penalize 
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an individual who produces in excess of that norm. Thus his motivation 
to high production comes into immediate conflict with his motivation to 
be accepted by the other members of his work group. 

A third situation in which the worker might experience motivations 
both for and against high productivity commonly occurs because of 
inadequate planning, poor comunications about future employment pros- 
pects, or uncertainty about the market for the commodity being produced. 
Thus the employee might feel that while high productivity serves the 
needs for money, ego-recognition, and the like, it carries the danger of 
saturating the market or exhausting available materials, causing lay-offs, 
and therefore interferes with the gratification of some of the same needs 
which it is capable of satisfying. 

(4) The ratio of need-satisfaction to required in-put of energy. This 
is perhaps the most difficult of the four factors to assess, and its relation- 
ship to productivity appears to be complex and non-linear. A situation 
which demands extreme energy in-put with meager need-satisfaction is 
likely to be unproductive. Individuals will seek alternatives in which the 
ratio is more favorable, or they will refuse to produce even in the absence 
of such alternatives. On the other hand, situations which offer need- 
satisfaction with little or no effort are not conducive to productivity; 
it sometimes seems that the energy demands necessary to achieve a par- 
ticular goal in some degree add to the satisfaction of having achieved it. 


The usefulness of the preceding formulation for predicting the 
relationship between organizational variables and productivity is now 
being tested in the current research of the Human Relations Program. 
It appears adequate to explain some of the otherwise contradictory find- 
ings from earlier studies in the program, and with refinement it should 
become more useful. There is great need for additional research into the 
relation between organizational variables and the criteria of organiza- 
tional effectiveness with which we have dealt — productivity and need- 


satisfaction. At the same time, we feel it is important to develop other | 


criteria of organizational effectiveness. 

Two such criteria appear particularly promising — flexibility and 
the maximization of individual potential. By flexibility we mean the 
capacity of an organization to change appropriately in response to a 
situational demand for change. An organization may be very effective in 
terms of productivity, and yet be so rigid that it is very ineffective in 
adapting rapidly and adequately to new demands. By the maximization 
of individual potential we mean the degree to which the organization 
contributes to the development of the skills and abilities of its members. 
This is distinct from need-satisfaction as such; it is possible to think of 
an organization which satisfies many of the needs of its members in a 
way which tends to encourage passivity and dependency. It is unlikely 


that such an organization would allow for the maximum development of 
ability and skill. Using these criteria of organizational effectiveness in 
research in living organizations, it should be possible to discover the 
organizational variables which are of major importance, and to develop 
a theory capable of specifying the ways in which human beings interact 
in organizations of varying characteristics and effectiveness. 


The Use of the Role Concept in the 
Study of Complex Organizations 


Eugene Jacobson, W. W. Charters, Jr., and Seymour Lieberman 


The search for insights into the functioning of complex organizations 
has led to the development of a variety of systematic frameworks within 
which organizations may be described and measured. One of the ap- | 
proaches used stems from the common observation that people in 
organizations tend to have relatively uniform expectations about the 
behavior of persons in various positions and that the behavior of these 
persons is interpreted in terms of such expectations. These observations 
suggest the usefulness of some of the concepts developed in connection 
with role theory. 

This point of view and its relevance for the study of organizations 
is illustrated in some of the studies of supervisory practices which have 
~ been made within the Human Relations Program of the Survey Research 
Center. During extensive interviews, people in supervisory positions 
were asked to state what they did as supervisors, what they believed they 
should be doing, and what they thought others expected them to do. 
Correspondingly, their peers, superiors and subordinates were asked 
what they perceived the supervisor to be doing and what they felt the 
supervisor should be doing. Such inquiries have produced evidence that 
the perceptions and expectations with respect to a supervisor’s behavior 
are systematically related to productivity, to the facility of change in the 
behavior of supervisors, and to the attitudes of those who work with 
supervisors.” 


These findings suggest that a more extensive application of role 
theory to the analysis of complex hierarchically structured organizations 
might lead to a better understanding of the functioning of these organ- 
izations and of the determinants of the effectiveness and satisfactions 
of the individual members. An analysis of standard role prescriptions, 
role behaviors and role relationships might also furnish fundamental 
data for predicting the attitudes, perceptions and behavior of the members 
1Some of these findings are presented in the following publications of the Survey Research Center: 

Productivity, Supervision and Morale in an Office Situation, Part I, by D. Katz, N. Maccoby, 
and N. Morse, 1950; Productivity, Supervision, and Morale Among Railroad Workers, by 

Katz, N. Maccoby, G. Gurin, and L. Floor, 1951; The Caterpillar Tractor sg | Seay 
Report V: Factors Related to Productivity, by D. Katz, R, Kahn, K. Schooler, and R. Neel, 


1951; and Conditions Influencing the Effects of Tratning Foremen in New Human Relations 
Principles, doctoral dissertation by Theodore Hariton, University of Michigan, 1951. 
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of organizations, for understanding the success or failure of current 
organizational functioning, and for anticipating the responses in an 
organization to projected change programs.” 


In applying role theory to the study of hierarchical organizations, 
we have elaborated on a number of role concepts and have developed 
related concepts, some of which are outlined below. In addition, we have 
designed and carried out a study in which some of the problems and 
research techniques were formulated explicitly in terms of role concepts. 
This study was made in an automobile factory and was designed to 


investigate some of the determinants of union-management relationships. 


In outlining our approach to role theory and describing its uses, we shall 
refer to this study for illustrative and supportive material.® 


Some Role Definitions 


In the automobile company analysis, we have defined role in the 
following way: 

Role: A set of expectations which others share of the behavior 

an individual will exhibit as an occupant of a position, or status 

category. 

When we refer to behavior, rather than to the expectations of behavior, 
we use the concept of: 

Role Behavior: A pattern of behavior exhibited by an individual 

as the occupant of a position or status category. 

These expectations and behaviors have two components which are inter- 
dependent but which must be distinguished: 

Social Role: A set of expectations which others share of the 

behavior associated with a position, without respect to the 

characteristics of the person who occupies the position. 

Personal Role: A set of expectations which others share of an 

individual’s behavior in a position, without respect to the 

social role. 

In any specific role measurement, the data will reflect both social 
and personal expectations of behavior, although the two have different 
degrees of importance in different kinds of situations, In a neighborhood 
gang, for example, with a relatively unstructured system of social roles, 
the expectations concerning the behavior of one of the gang members 
will be based to a large degree upon knowledge of the personality of the 
gang member, or personal role. In a highly structured hierarchical organ- 


2These elaborations of the uses of role theory follow generally the formulation of T. M. New- 


comb, Social Psychology, New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. 


3A more complete account of research adh team in Fe A area is available in; Katz, Daniel, The 
Attitude-Survey Approach to Labor Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan, 1949. 
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ization, on the other hand, expectations are more likely to be based upon 
knowledge of the standard role prescriptions for the office he holds, or 
his social role. 

The value of a definition of role based on shared expectations is that 
it emphasizes the social consequences of consensus. The system of shared 
expectations in a formal organization can be looked upon as the basis for 
the behavior of individuals in the organization and for their interpreta- 
tions of the behaviors of others. Thus, the degree of integration existing 
within an organization at any time stems in part from the degree of 
consensus or sharing of expectations about the behavior of people who 
occupy various positions. Behavior can be predicted more accurately in 
an organization where consensus is highly developed than in one where 


it is relatively undeveloped, even though the formal organization charts: 


may be identical. 

The definition of role in terms of shared expectations must take 
account of the question of whose expectations are relevant. We shall 
refer to the relevant populations as “criterion” populations. In_hier- 
archical organizations, at least three such groups should receive con- 
sideration. One is composed of persons who occupy like positions. 
Another is composed of persons who have a high degree of functional 
interdependence with the position in question. A third is composed of 
persons who do not have direct functionally interdependent relationships 
with the position, but who nevertheless are related to it through a concern 
with the formulation and implementation of the broader purposes of the 
organization. 

lf we deal with the sets of expectations relevant to the position of 
the production line foreman in a factory, the three criterion populations 
would consist, respectively, of (1) other production line foremen; (2) the 
foreman’s immediate work associates, including superiors, subordinates. 
union stewards, etc.; and (3) the superordinate persons in the organiza- 
tion, including those who are in a position to initiate or apply sanctions 
in the event that the foreman’s behavior deviates from that required by 
the purposes of the organization. These three populations are not mutually 
exclusive. In any given measurement, the description that can be derived 
from them may be identical or may vary systematically. The various 
possible role prescriptions are differentially useful depending upon the 
kind of research problem that has been set. 


Some Uses of the Social Role Concept 


The meaning of the above concepts is clarified and their uses illus- 
trated in data obtained in the automobile factory study. The study was 
designed to gather information on some of the determinants of super- 
visory attitudes and behavior, and on the ways in which supervisors’ 


“~~ 


attitudes and behavior are related to workers’ attitudes towards the job, 
the company, the industrial union, the company foreman, the union 
steward, and union-management relationships. To meet these ends, inter- 
views were obtained (in the summer of 1948) with all of the company 
foremen and union stewards (about seven hundred persons) in seventy 
work departments, and a sample of 450 workers in these departments. 
Among the role concepts that were developed to analyze the data from 
this study, those that we will discuss briefly are: 


(a) Role distribution 

(b) Role conflict 

(c) Estimation of role expectations 

(d) Impact of role expectations 

(e) Impact of pasi role experience on attitudes and behavior 
(f) Relationship between role and role behavior. 


Role Distribution 


In a complex organization, it might be expected that not all persons 
in a criterion population will have the same expectations about a given 
position. One is thus required to introduce a conception of role as the 
range of behaviors which all or nearly all of the criterion population 
can agree upon as delimiting the expected behavior, or else one must 
consider the distribution of agreement in the criterion population regard- 
ing a more specific expected behavior. This latter alternative and its 
utility can be illustrated by an examination of the distribution of expecta- 
tions about the steward position. 


Foremen, stewards, and workers were asked, “What would you say 
are the most important things a steward has to do as a steward?” 
Responses were categorized as “steward expected to be active in promot- 
ing the interests of the men,” and “stewards expected to be passive and 
act only to protect the rights and welfare of the men.” If the expectations 
of the majority of each criterion group are labeled the “shared” or 
“modal” expectation, we are then able to identify those respondents whose 
expectations are modal with respect to the criterion group of which they 
are a part, and those who are deviant.’ 


The data indicate that the modal expectation among workers and 
stewards is that the steward will be active (69 and 70 per cent agreement, 
respectively), while the modal expectation among foremen is that he will 


4An implicit assumption here is that the expectations of a majority of a ‘‘criterion group’ con- 
stitutes a meaningful definition of role prescriptions. Operationally defining role piescriptions 
involves serious problems, and the use of the majority measure should be looked upon only 
as a first step in laying out a rigorous operational definition. The extent of agreement of 
consensus of expectations constitutes an additidnal variable: role clarity or role ambiguity. 
An ambiguous role — one where the degree of agreement is slight — presents a condition of 
particular interest to the social psychologist. 
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be passive (58 per cent agreement). The deviants among the stewards are 
the 26 per cent who expect stewards to be passive, and among the foremen 
the deviants are the 30 per cent who expect the steward to be active.” 
The deviant foreman is in agreement with the modal steward, and the 
deviant steward is in agreement with the modal foreman. 

The condition of deviation from the modal expectation ne us 
to test the proposition that the ease of interpersonal relations (in this 
case, between foremen and stewards) is a function of mutual agreement 
on the steward’s role.° Foremen were asked how they get along with the 
stewards in ‘their department, and stewards in turn were asked about 
their relations with their foremen. Although the differences were not 
great, deviant foremen (who agree with the majority of stewards) are 
more inclined than modal foremen to report their relations with the 
stewards are easy; and deviant stewards (who agree with the majority 
of foremen) are more apt than modal stewards to report easy relations 
with foremen. 

The above illustration has shown one analytical advantage in dis- 
tinguishing between deviants and modals. Several other questions are 
opened to empirical investigation by this distinction which concerns a 
deviant’s position within his own group. For example, we can inquire 
both into the group conditions which permit persons with deviant expecta- 
tions to maintain them and into the consequent social processes in the 
group directed toward the deviants.’ 


Role Conflict 


We shall designate as social role conflict the situation in which there 
are differences between criterion groups with respect to social role. An 
example of such conflict was seen in the case of the steward’s role, 
described above, where the foremen have role expectations with respect 
to the steward position which are inconsistent with the role expectations 
of the stewards themselves. Another example is found in the conflict 
between the “line” and “staff” executives of a factory which sometimes 
arises because of differing expeciations about whose “role” it is to make 
certain kinds of decisions. 
It should be clear that our conception of role conflict refers to 
cultural discrepancies and does not imply that the subject of the dis- 
5The percentages do not total 100 because some responses could not be categorized as ‘‘active’’ 
or ‘passive. 

6This proposition neperiing ease of interpersonal relations in its complete form relates to reciprocal 
expectations of the other’s role. For the sake of simplifying our illustrative — we have 
restricted ourselves to a discussion of agreement between Focemen and stewards only on the 


steward’s role, In addition, a full test of the —- would require us to analyze agree- 
ment between inter-acting foremen and stewards rather than, as we have done, agreement 


between deviant formen and modal stewards, as a group, and between deviant stewards and 
modal foremen, as a group. 

7Mellinger, Glen. Status and Deviancy in an Automobile Factory. M.A, Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1951. 


crepant expectations necessarily perceives them or experiences psycho- 
logical conflict as a result of them. Despite the fact, for example, that 
the nature of the industrial foreman’s job is one in which he is subject 
to strong conflicting claims,® only half of the foremen in the plant in 
which our illustrative data were gathered reported that they were “in 
the middle” between workers and management. Some of those who did 
not report that they were “in the middle” simply did not recognize the 
problem; others realized there were conflicting demands but explained 
that they “represented management,” thus the conflict did not apply to 
them. The significance of identifying situations of role conflict lies in 
the fact that the situations are potential sources of psychological conflict. 

One analysis in the study dealt in part with the conditions under 
which the foremen will feel they are in a conflict situation. It was hypo- 
thesized that past role experience might, under certain conditions, in- 
fluence the extent to which a foreman feels that he is in a conflict situation. 
A comparison of foremen who had once been stewards with foremen who 
had never been stewards indicates that, in situations where the union and 
management are seen as incompatible, ex-stewards will more often feel 
they are in conflict than foremen who had never been stewards.” 


Estimation of Role Expectation 


Our definition of role in terms of shared expectations raises the 
question of perceptive accuracy on the part of the occupants of a position 
as to the role expectations that exist in various criterion populations. 
If the stewards in the automobile factory are taken as an example, one 
can ask what role expectations regarding the stewards’ position the 
stewards attribute to, say, the worker population. A substantial majority 


( of the stewards (76 per cent) perceive the workers as expecting them to 
take an active rather than a passive role. This perception is “accurate” 
in the sense that these stewards correctly perceive the expectation of the 


(; majority of the workers. Eighteen per cent of the stewards estimate, 

‘ incorrectly, that the shared expectation of the workers is passive. We 
have, then, some stewards who can be said to estimate this role expectation 
accurately and others who estimate it inaccurately. 

Having classified respondents for accuracy of estimation of role 
expectations, one can then investigate the determinants and consequences 
of differential accuracy in perception. By way of illustration, our data 
show that there is a strong relationship between a steward’s expectations 
of his own role and the expectations which he attributes to workers. If a 


8See B. B. Gardner and W. F. Whyte, ‘“‘The Man in the Middle: Position and Problems of the 
Foreman,’’ Applied Anthropolgy, IV:1-28; Spring, 1945. 


®Lieberman, a An Analysis of Role Change in a Factory Situation. Survey Research 
ter, 1951 
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steward expects the behavior of a steward to be active, he is very likely 
to believe that the workers also expect him to be active; on the other 
hand, if he expects the steward’s behavior to be passive, he is likely to 
believe that the workers expect him to be passive. From this information, 
however, we cannot determine whether inaccurate perceptions are a cause 
of or a consequence of one’s own expectations.”® 


Impact of Role Expectations 


The measurement of differential role expectations has little con- 
sequence unless it is found to be a factor of importance in the under- 
standing of social psychological events. One way to test the impact of 
role expectations is to examine the relationship between differential 
attitudes and differential role expectations. An example of this kind is 
described below. 


One of the basic concerns of the automobile company study was an 
investigation of the determinants of individual worker identification with 
the company and with the union."* A preliminary analysis of the data 
showed that foreman and steward participation practices seemed to be 
related to worker identification. In departments where foremen were 
more likely to involve workers in joint decision making about company 
matters, the workers were more likely to have company values. And, in 
departments where stewards were more likely to involve workers in joint 
decision making about union matters, workers were more likely to have 
union values. 


The most striking relationship was found in shops where the 
stewards did not involve men in joint participation and the foremen did. 
In these departments, there was a marked rejection of union values by 
the workers. This is in sharp contrast with a relative non-rejection of 
company values in those departments where the foreman-steward par- 
ticipation practices are reversed. 


An explanation of these contrasting findings seems possible by taking 
into account the workers’ expectations about steward participation and 
foreman participation. Almost all of the workers expect stewards to 
solicit their help actively in settling union affairs, while there is less 


cells of a table: accurate-actives, accurate-passives, inaccurate-actives, and inaccurate-passives. 
A similar scheme was used by T. M, Newcomb to compare Bennington students who were 
“‘aware’’ or ‘‘unaware’’ of their relative ‘‘conservatism’’ or ‘‘unconservatism.’’ (See, ‘‘Some 
Patterned Consequences of Membership in a College Community,’’ in T. M. Newcomb and 
E. L. Hartley, 

pp. 355-357.) 


11Relevant data are given in detail in these publications of the Survey Research Center: Willer- 
man, B., Group Identification in Industry, doctoral dissertation, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1949; Jacobson, Eugene, Foreman-Steward Participation Practices and Worker 
Attitudes in a Unionized Factory, doctoral dissertation, University of = 1951; and 
Jacobson, Eugene, An Analysis of Foreman-Steward Power Relationships, 1949. 
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10More elaborate analyses be carried out stewards in each of the four 


consensus that foremen should involve them in shop matters. The in- 
terpretation might then be made that the workers’ rejection of union 
values is a function of the failure of the stewards to meet the expectations 
of the workers about joint decision making, while the less strong relation 
between foreman participation and attitudes toward the company might 
be attributed to the fact that non-participation by foremen does not involve 
a failure to meet the workers’ expectations. 


Impact of Past Role Experience on Attitudes and Behavior 


Another clue to the understanding of the attitudes and behavior of 
a person in an organization with a complex system of roles is furnished 
by a knowledge of positions he has occupied in the past. We have 
attempted to determine the extent to which past role behavior is reflected 
in current attitudes and perceptions by an intensive analysis of data 
about company foremen who previously had been union stewards. Two 
assumptions that dictated the analysis were: (1) when people change to 
new positions, the attitudes and perceptions they operate with are in part 
a “carry-over” from their old role behaviors, and (2) people’s experience 
in earlier positions provides a frame of reference for their adapting to 
new role expectations. 


The foreman population in the automobile factory was divided into 
two groups. One group, about one out of four foremen, had been rank 
and file workers and union stewards before becoming foremen. The other 
group were foremen who had been hired as foremen from the “outside” 
or had been, workers prior to becoming foremen, but had not been union 
stewards. We compared the foremen who had been stewards with those 
who had not to find out whether the two groups had different perceptions 
and attitudes and, if they did, in what areas the differences existed. 


It was found that foremen who had not been stewards were more 
likely to take the company’s position on union-management relations, 
while those who had been stewards were more likely to take both the 
point of view of the men and the company. Neither group took the union 
side predominantly. Foremen who had been stewards were more likely 
to report that the goals of union and management were compatible and 
that there was little conflict between being a “union man” and a “company 
man.” Both groups had essentially the same notion of the steward role. 
That is, their expectations were comparable. 


An interpretation of these findings, after further exploration of the 
data, indicated that differences between the two groups of foremen re- 
flected differences betwen stewards and non-stewards among the workers, 
while similarities reflected homogeneity between stewards and non- 


stewards in the worker population.’ This kind of analysis is being 
repeated in a study of another unionized plant where union-management 
relationships are less good than they were in the automobile company 
studied. 


Relationship Between Role and Role Behavior 


All of these explorations are leading toward increased facility in 
handling one of the basic problems in the investigation of organizational 
behavior: how is it possible to account for an individual’s intern- 
alization of his social role in such a way that his behavior corresponds 
to the expectations of others? Essentially, we are attacking the problem 
by setting up operations for measuring people’s perception of social role 
and some of the factors that are important in determining their motivation 
to perform the appropriate role behaviors. The hypothesis underlying 
the use of these measures is that discrepancy or congruity between social 
role and role behavior can be accounted for in terms of accuracy of 
perceptions and the extent of motivation toward performing the behavior. 
Both of these can be measured and interpreted in terms of the analysis 
we have outlined. 


Role Theory and Effective Supervision 


An extension of this kind of thinking to a specific role, that of the 
supervisor, leads to a definition of effective supervision within an hier- 
archical organization that can be couched in role concepts in the follow- 
ing way: 


An effective supervisor is one who is able to and motivated to 
meet the role expectations of relevant peers, superiors, and 
subordinates. 


Effectiveness in this sense is necessarily and completely an institution- 
oriented concept, and has the disadvantage of being a measure that can 
be established only through extensive measurement in an organization. 
It has the advantage of being directly related to the expectations about 
the supervisor by key persons in his social-psychological environment, 
and therefore of being related to the institutional forces on persons in 
the supervisory position to behave in a certain fashion. 


This specific application of role theory to a generalization about the 
supervisory function is intended to illustrate the kinds of propositions 
that can be established with these concepts. The position of supervisor 
was chosen because it is found in most hierarchically structured complex 


12Lieberman, Seymour, op.cit. 
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organizations and is usually the focus of relatively well-developed role 
expectations. Operations for the measurement of the effectiveness of other 
persons in a role system could be established in comparable fashion, and 
ultimately a definition for the effectiveness of a role system in its entirety 
could be derived from this set of concepts. 
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Communication Practices in 


Complex Organizations 


Eugene Jacobson and Stanley E. Seashore 


Much of the contemporary theorizing about complex formal organ- 
ization is concerned with the problem of the ways in which individuals 
and sub-units of an organization can be integrated into the larger structure 
so that needs of both the individual and the organization can best be met. 
It is assumed that some kinds of organization will be more likely to 
allow the realization of individual and group goals, and that other kinds 
will not only drastically limit the opportunity an individual has to derive 
satisfactions from being part of the structure. but will even make it 
difficult for him to contribute effectively to the larger group purpose. 


A concern with this problem, within the Human Relations Program 
of the Survey Research Center, has Jed to a series of studies designed to 
relate differences in the functioning of organizations to differences in 
organizational effectiveness. A major emphasis in many of the studies has 
been placed upon investigating the ways in which differences in hierarch- 
ical role relationships, as represented by differences in supervisory prac- 
tices, leadership philosophy and control functions within an organization, 
are related to differences in organizational productivity and individual 
worker satisfaction. In addition to differences in hierarchical relationships. 
the Program has paid attention to differences in immediate work group 
relationships, relationships among people in the same formal position, 
and relationships between people in complementary positions, such as the 
factory foreman and the shop steward. as possible determinants of dif- 
ferences in organization effectiveness. 


To increase our information about correlates of variation in organ- 
ization, a study was designed to furnish basic data about the complete 
pattern of inter-personal contacts that existed among professional em- 
ployees of a federal agency. These data were collected as a step toward 
understanding variations in individual and sub-group attitudes toward the 
agency and its objectives. Subsequent reports will present the major 
research hypotheses and findings of this study. The report presented here 
is intended only to sketch the method used and some theoretical bases 
for assembling data on all of the work-oriented interpersonal contacts 
in a functioning organization. 
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Communication Structure of Organization 


This network of relationships we have been calling the communica- 
tion structure of organization. The communication structure is seen as 
existing in the patterns of actual contacts which occur among individuals 
in the organization, and in the patterns of contact among sub-groups that 
are established by the inter-individual contacts. Relationships implied in 
such patterns of contact may be different from the relationships specified 
by the formal organization, and they are susceptible to measurement 
without reference to the formal charts. At the same time, the structure 
emerging from this analysis of communication networks may be a product 
of the formally imposed hierarchy to the degree that the formal relation- 
ships are expressed in actual inter-individual communication. 


A primary concern with communication was dictated in part by 
theory, to be outlined below, and was made possible by the nature of the 
agency in which the study was to be made. Most of the earlier studies in 
the Human Relations Program series have been made within companies 
having extended vertical structures, with sets of relatively long chains of 
command that eventuate in a large group of first-level supervisors each 
of whom, typically, has jurisdiction over a larger group of persons doing 
routine, repetitive, semi-skilled jobs. In these studies, it was appropriate 
to propose that changes in the relationship of the first-level supervisor 
to his immediate work group would be reflected in changes in the produc- 
tivity and satisfactions of the workers, and in the corresponding effective- 
ness of the larger organization. This dictated a concern with the 
chain of command and, especially, with the relationship between the 
first-level supervisor and those supervised. 

The study to be described here is being done in an organization 
which presents a sharply contrasting structure. It is an agency of the 
federal government composed mainly of high-level technical and pro- 
fessional personnel engaged in professional, highly-skilled, non-repetitive 
work. The specific function of the agency is to administer a program 
involving the sponsorship and control of basic research in various fields 
of science. The “product” of the organization consists of the selection of re- 
search projects for sponsorship, the preparation and servicing of research 
contracts with “client” groups, and the coordination of this program with 
the research programs and research needs of other agencies. This work 
requires making administrative decisions, forming and implementing 
organizational policy, establishing and maintaining relationships with 
clients and other groups, and in general, performing the day to day func- 
tions which serve to create and maintain organization. While this unit is 
comparable to the upper administrative strata of a typical large factory, 
it differs in that there is no large sub-structure of productive employees, 
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there are few hierarchical levels, and the sub-units consist of technical 
and professional individuals associated in small work groups. 
Preliminary interviews within the agency as well as a consideration 
of the findings with respect to the upper echelons of companies previously 
studied led to the formulation of a research design focusing on com- 
munication. This focus derived in part from the observed fact that this 
agency’s work requires communication as a job tool. Communication is 
not merely incidental to some other, relatively remote, objective, but is 
central to the.day to day objectives of planning, coordination and exer- 
tion of influence. The communication patterns are recognized widely in 
the group as important. Further, the interrelationships among individuals 
are relatively loose and flexible, and are not determined rigidly by 
administrative fiat, by a long history of stabilized operations, or by the 
necessities of the work processes themselves. The agency, relatively new, 
is expanding; there exists a very real opportunity for a variety of com- 
munication patterns to develop. These apparent aspects of the organiza- 
tion turned attention to communications as a focus for study design. 


Theoretical Basis for Study Design 


Some of the theoretical basis for the study design is derived from 
prior work in the area of needs and their relationships to perception 
and satisfaction. The steps in the development of this theoretical formula- 
tion of the study design involved consideration, first, of the probable 
nature of the determinants of satisfactions and of work effectiveness in 
the two kinds of organization discussed above, and, secondly, a con- 
sideration of the special relevance of communication to the formation of 
attitudes under the conditions found in the federal agency. 

In general, it was felt that many of the factors which are important 
determinants of satisfactions and effectiveness among unskilled and semi- 
skilled personnel would also be relevant among technical. and profes- 
sional personnel, but that certain kinds of factors would take on added 
importance. This line of thinking has its basis in the assumption that 
there are gross differences between the two kinds of populations with 
respect to their need-generating experiences, both past and present. For 
example, one might expect that an individual trained in administrative 
work and subject to the influences of administrative work situations might 
have acquired needs which make him more influenced by, and more 
sensitized to, the power relations within an organization. Similarly, an 
individual trained in a scientific field, with a background of independent 
research activities, might be expected to experience needs particularly 
relevant to defining his own tasks, following out inquiries of his own 
choice, ‘and in general enjoying independence from control in his work 
situation. Thus we are led to the assumption that certain categories of 
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needs would be characteristic of the technical and professional members 
of the federal agency to a degree not found in other populations engaged 
in more routine work. These needs would be relevant particularly to 
such matters as freedom in the work situation, degree and kinds of in- 
fluence exercised, social and occupational prestige, professional oppor- 
tunities and achievements, etc. 


The special importance of communication in the formation of 
attitudes with respect to such factors as freedom, prestige and influence 
was seen as deriving from their ambiguity, and the relative ambiguity of 
the situation in which these factors are active. This ambiguity stems from 
several sources. The non-routine character of the work itself and the 
newness of the organization contributed in that there had been little 
opportunity for the objective situation to become stabilized and for 
attitudes, accordingly, to become uniform or crystallized. A history of 
flexibility and change both in group membership and in work policies 
and procedures also contributed to this ambiguity. Finally the kinds of 
factors outlined in the preceding paragraph can be seen to be relatively 
non-objective in character. Perceptions of the social importance of one’s 
job, for example, appear to be less clearly related to objective conditions 
than are perceptions of such factors as physical working conditions, 
employee benefit policies, compensation practices, or one’s degree of 
influence in a set of formalized and stabilized relationships. 


The formation of attitudes with respect to ambiguous factors in an 
ambiguous situation has been the subject of much research and theoriz- 
ing, all of which points to the importance of the individual’s needs, and 
the importance of such minimal cues as are available. The minimal cues. 
in this situation and with respect to these ambiguous factors, are seen as 
being available to an individual principally in connection with interac- 
tions with other members of the organization, in the course of which 
there occurs the opportunity for the testing of tentative judgments and 
for the emergence of reciprocally confirmed interpretations. For instance, 
it can be assumed that a professional person will be concerned about the 
professional reputation of the group to which he belongs. If he perceives 
that the work of his unit is regarded as less good than that of other parts 
of the organization, he may feel that his reputation is threatened. If he 
perceives no remedy for the situation, he may make plans for leaving 
the organization. It is most likely that his perception of the appraisal of 
the work of his unit, the threat to his own reputation and the opportunity 
to change the situation will be established during conversations with 
significant persons in the organization. In all probability, a consensus 
on the worth of his unit will not be available objectively, nor an objective 
measure of the damage to his reputation nor an objective estimate of the 
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opportunity to change the situation. Most of the clues for establishing 
these data will be provided during interpersonal communication. 

We come, then, to a research design based on this kind of a theoretical 
model: it can be assumed that certain kinds of need-generating functions 
are operative for technical and professional people; these result in cer- 
tain kinds of attitudes being relevant for an analysis of determinants of 
behavior of these people; these kinds of attitudes are most likely to be 
based on the selective interpretation of relatively ambiguous situations; 
many of the.cues for the interpretation of these relatively ambiguous 
situations are provided through communication during the course of 
interpersonal relations among persons in the organization. 


The Measurement of Communication 


While organization was thus conceptualized in communication terms, 
and in terms of specific communication events occurring between in- 
dividuals, it seemed neither necessary nor feasible to attempt to deal 
with such specific, isolated events in the gathering or analysis of data. 
Instead it was assumed that the recurring communications between in- 
dividuals do in fact take on a regularity and consistency which permits 
the meaningful description of the relationship in relatively simple terms. 
It was therefore determined that data gathering and analysis should be 
in terms of the communication events which are seen as most characteristic 
of the relationships between pairs of individuals. 


The description of such relationships growing from a series of 
specific communication events requires the development of descriptive 
categories. Each such relationship, for example, has structural aspects — 
that is, relationships can be differentiated as to whether they establish 
connections laterally between individuals of similar status in the hierarchy, 
or vertically between individuals at differing levels; further, they may 
connect individuals in such a way that “work contact groups” emerge. 
In addition to the structural aspect, the relaiionships established by 
communication can be characterized in terms of the organizational func- 
tion served by the relationship — e.g., exchange of information, trans- 
mission of orders, decision making, establishment or maintenance of 
institutionalized relationships and so on. The content may vary as to its 
orientation towards broad policy matters, specific task matters, or other 
categories of content. Other properties of the relationship can, further, 
- be described with respect to the medium through which communication 
occurs, the climate or atmosphere characteristic of the relationship, and 
the style of the communication process (frequency, continuity, source of 
initiation of communication, etc.). Finally, the relationships can be 
described in terms of the psychological concomitants (degree of satis- 
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faction, expectation and need with respect to communication) which are 
characteristic of the parties to the relationship. A schematic basis for the 
description of a relationship between individuals in a hierarchical organ- 
ization was developed which was based tentatively on: (1) structural 
factors (the parts connected) ; (2) factors of organization function (organ- 
ization purposes served); (3) content of communication; (4) psycho- 
logical concomitants (perceptions, expectations, motivations, affect) ; 
(5) other properties of the communication events (such as medium, style, 
frequency, continuity, etc.). 


The above analysis can be summarized in the following assumptions: 


(1) “Organizational structure” can be conceptualized in terms of 
communication events which connect pairs of individuals, and thus 
establish patterns of contact among individuals and among groups. 


(2) Communication events when repeated tend to take on a charac- 
teristic form as to structure, function, content, psychological concomit- 
ants, and other properties. 


(3) The relationships between individuals, as reflected in such char- 
acteristic communication events, are appropriate and useful units for 
data-gathering and analysis in connection with the study of organizational 
structure and communication patterns in an organization. 


The Data-Gathering Instrument 


All of the personnel of the federal agency described are included 
in the study, although the present account deals only with those above 
the clerical-secretarial level — about 200 in number. The principle 
method of data-gathering was that of the intensive open-end interview. 
Imbedded in the interview procedure was a series of questionnaire forms 
designed to get detailed, intensive coverage of certain critical content areas. 
One of these forms was designed specifically to secure data regarding 
communication relationships between pairs of individuals as defined in 
the preceding pages.’ This contact report form is being used as the 
-principal source of data with respect to organizational structure and 
communication patterns, and the following comments will refer to this 
instrument and the data it provides. The form is shown in Figure 1. Its 
main elements are these: 


(1) The respondent was asked to write in the names of those persons 
with whom he works most closely. 

(2): The persons named were identified by the respondent as being 
above, below or at the same level as the respondent. 


— a ful guidance ho the preparation of the’contact report form was given to the authors 
“‘~ a! P. French, Jr., and Dr. Alvin Zander of the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
ae Dr. 32 Criswell of the Office of Naval Research 
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(3) No limits were set on the number of persons to be named: the 
six spaces provided for each of three status levels proved to be adequate. 

(4) The respondent was asked to describe his relationship with each 
of the persons named in terms of (a) frequency of contact, (b) the sub- 
ject matter or content characteristic of such contacts, (c) the degree to 
which the contact is required or voluntary, and (d) the importance of 
the contact to the respondent in his work. These categories were defined 
in some detail for the respondents, and little difficulty was encountered 
in establishing the intent of the four scales. 

(5) Responses were obtained in the form of check marks in the 
field of the form; single responses were required with respect to frequency 
of contact and importance, but multiple responses were permitted for 
subject matter, and requiredness. 

About 2400 “contacts” were thus reported and described by the 204 
respondents, and these presumably include all or nearly all of the im- 
portant communication relationships between pairs of persons. 


Derivation of Measures of Communication 


From this kind of data it is possible to derive a number of measures 
which serve to describe the agency in terms of the patterns of contact 
(communication). These measures may apply to individuals, to pairs of 
individuals, to sets of individuals, or to the organization as a whole. 


One category of measures was designed to allow identification of sub- 
groups, these sub-groups being composed of individuals having many and 
important contacts with the group, and few and unimportant contacts out- 
side of the group. These measures also deal with the characteristics of these 
groups in terms of their contact patterns with other groups. A second 
category of measures relates to individuals, and serves to define their 
position and function in the communication network. These measures, for 
example, will differentiate individuals as to their degree of access to other 
individuals and groups, will segregate those individuals who are relative 
isolates, and will segregate those individuals who bear a special relation- 
ship to the communication network which we have called a “liaison” 
relationship. 

A third category of measures deals with perceived status differentials 
between individuals and between groups of individuals. These measures 
permit the construction of status hierarchies which are based upon con- 
sensus among members of the organization, as contrasted with hierarchies 
based upon formal titles and formal lines of authority. A final category 
of measures allows investigation of the power relationships within the 
organization. These measures involve, ‘operationally, the comparison of 
individuals as to their perceived degree of influence both in terms of 
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intensity and in terms of organizational scope (i.e., number and distribu- 
tion of persons influenced). 

These are the categories of measures that have been worked with 
up to the present but there are additional kinds which will be abstracted 
from the sociometric data. The next few pages outline some aspects of 
communication structure with reference to (1) identification of sub- 
groups within organization, (2) identification of “liaison” people. 
(3) the perceived status hiararchies, and (4) power figures. 


Identification of Sub-Groups 


The concept of “organizational structure” when stated in terms of 
communication patterns implies the assumption that the organization is 
differentiated into sets of individuals, each set having some specified 
high degree of internal communication and some specified low degree of 
external communication. This general approach permits the examination 
of an organization either to determine how many sub-groups exist within 
it (using any constant criterion as to what constitutes a sub-group) or 
else to use successive criteria in order to differentiate the entire organiza- 
tion into sub-groups so that each member is identified as belonging to 
one or more of the sub-groups. The constant criterion method has utility 
for the comparison of organizations with respect to their relative degree 
of internal differentiation; the second method has utility in the identifica- 
tion of all distinguishable sub-groups and in the study of relationships 
between sub-group membership and other variables as, for example, 
attitudes. The latter method was used in the analysis of the organizational 
structure of the federal agency because the research objectives required 
a definition of the place of each individual in the communication structure. 

The technique used for the analysis of the communication structure 
consisted of applying, initially, a stringent criterion of group member- 
ship in order to locate the most clearly differentiated groups and to 
identify their core membership; this initial operation was followed by 
the application of a series of less stringent criteria of group membership 
until all, or nearly all. of the members were identified as belonging to 
one or more of the groups. These operations, while non-mathematical in 
part, are sufficiently generalizable to permit their application in any 
organization.” 

It can be expected that organizations will differ greatly as to their 
uniformity and clarity of sub-group differentiation. In the case of the 
federal agency, the initial criterion, based on the ratio of internal to 
external reciprocated contacts (i.e., contacts confirmed by being apes 


2The development of this analytic procedure was done by Mr. Robert Weiss ,and | will | appear in 
an M.A. thesis: An Inve. into Org 1 Structure Using Soc 
University of Michigan, 1952. 
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independently by both parties), served to identify about 80% to 90% 
of the total number of groups ultimately differentiated and to locate a 
great majority of the members within one or another of these groups. 
The remaining individuals were those whose reciprocated contacts were 
too few in number or too scattered to indicate their group membership 
clearly. These cases can be resolved through the application of additional 
criteria of group membership in three ways: (1) in some cases where 
persons had few reciprocated contacts the pattern of non-reciprocated 
contacts indicated the location of group membership in one of the initially 
established core groups, (2) in other cases, where reciprocated contacts 
were numerous and wide-spread, a consideration of the relative frequency 
and importance of these contacts differentiated new sets of persons having 
the characteristics of a sub-group, and (3) there may remain a few 
individuals who appear to belong to no group (i.e., they are relatively 
isolated) and some who appear to have multiple group membership. 


Liaison Persons 


Another way of viewing the structure of organization which emerges 
from such an analysis of communication is to consider the kinds of 
relationships that appear to exist between individuals and the structure. 
There appear to be three: (1) some individuals have frequent, recipro- 
cated and important contacts with a limited number of other individuals 
who in turn are closely interrelated, and have few, non-reciprocated and 
unimportant contacts outside of this group, (2) there are a few in- 
dividuals who appear to be marginal to the organization in that their 
contacts in .the organization are few in number, infrequent, and non- 
reciprocated, and (3) some individuals appear to function as “liaison” 
persons between groups, and characteristically have many, frequent. 
reciprocated. and important contacts which cut across the contact group 
structure. 

This last class of persons, who appear to have liaison functions in 
the communication system of the organization, participate widely in the 
communication system but are not identifiable in any simple way with 
a single sub-group. The possibility was first considered that all are 
persons of executive status, having formal liaison functions which pre- 
clude identification with any one group. However, this is not the case. 
They are found at all status levels in the structure. 

These liaison persons appear to be of critical importance to the 
conceptualization of organization in communication terms as they are 
in a position to influence significantly or to control the communications 
to and from certain groups. Through them, it is expected, it will be 
possible to trace differential influences throughout the agency as they 
are reflected in differences in attitudes among the several sub-groups. 
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Perceived Status Within an Organization 


A third approach to the description of organization through data on 
communication is to compare the status structures of the several parts 
of the organization and to compare the perceived status structures with 
those implied by the formal system of titles and lines of authority. 

Because each of the respondents in the agency was required to label 
those he named as contacts as to their position relative to his own, we 
are able to construct partially-ordered stratification systems. Such systems 
are built upon the basis of agreement among respondents concerning 
the relative status of the people they name. Very few inconsistencies 
occur; the only thing preventing a complete ordering is the fact that 
some persons were rarely named or were named only by persons within 


a small segment of the total organization, and thus there are voids in the 


data. However, it is possible to partially-order certain sets of individuals.° 

There appear to be two major observations to be made from this 
analysis: (1) there exist more perceived status levels in this organization 
than are recognized by the formal status system, and (2) there are 
regular differences between parts of the organization as to the complexity 
of their perceived status systems. These findings may permit the formula- 
tion of hypotheses as to the conditions which motivate and permit the 
elaboration of status differentials, and as to the significance of unformal- 
ized status differentials in terms of the realization of individual and 
group goals. 


Power Figures 


The sociometric instrument was designed also to secure data as to 
the perceived location of power within the organization. The respondents 
were asked to name the five persons who they see as “having most to say 
about how the organization is run.” Such data permit the ordering of 
individuals as to their relative degree of power and to establish for these 
individuals their pattern of power in terms of its scope, and in terms of 
its intensity within a given segment of the organization. One can identify 
the “power figures” by a criterion based upon the number of members 
of the organization who perceive them as such. 

As one would expect from a knowledge of the formal authority 
structure, there is great uniformity of perception as to the power of the 
few individuals at the very top of the formal structure. Below this level 
there appear important differences in power patterns. Most power figures 
are perceived as such primarily by those persons who are below them 


3This analysis was carried out by Mrs. O. C. Poll, and appears in her M.A. Thesis, The 
Scaling Techniques to Ordered Stratification Systems, University 
ic igan 1 
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in a direct line of authority; respondents tend to name a person in 
authority over themselves to the relative exclusion of other persons of 
similar formal status who are in other segments of the organization. 
However, some individuals clearly are shown to have a power pattern 
which exceeds, or falls short of, that expected on the basis of formal 
position. An important aspect of the further analysis of these data will 
take the form of seeking determinants and effects of this condition of 
differential power among organizationally equal persons. 


Communication Practices and Their Effects 


We have outlined here a tentative formulation of an approach to 
organizational structure through patterns of communication which appears 
to hold considerable promise for advancing our understanding of the 
ways in which large organizations function. A theoretical basis for such 
an approach has been sketched, and a method for data-gathering and 
categorizing has been described. In one organization this approach has 
led to the identification of sub-groups within the organization, to the 
description of the communication patterns of these groups, to the descrip- 
tion of the position of individuals in the communication structure, 
to the description of a perceived status structure within the organization, 
and to the description of the power structure of the organization. 


The determining of relationships between communication data of 
this kind, and data about the attitudes of members of the organization or 
data about individual or organizational effectiveness, presents formidable 
methodological problems. One of the most pressing is the apparent 
existence of d variety of systems, in addition to the contact communication 
structure, for establishing and maintaining attitudes and perceptions of . 
an organization. Among these systems are the prescribed roles and role 
relationships, partially formalized in organizational charts and position 
descriptions; the system of personal likes and dislikes, partly represented 
by contact and avoidance patterns away from the office situation as well as 
within it; the system of necessary functional relationships determined by 
organizational purpose; and the system of sub-group norms, established by 
professional background, personality patterns. historical accident, or 
interaction process; and, perhaps, others. 

It is to be assumed that these systems are interrelated. Ultimately, 
it may be possible to provide an organizational analysis that “maps” the 
structure with respect to all of these systems and determines their relative 
contribution to individual and group effectiveness. For the moment, it 
seems appropriate to work more intensively with one of these systems 
in an effort to devise adequate measurement techniques for investigating 
some of its properties. However, it can be expected that direct relationships 
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between variations in contact communication pattern and some aspects 
of individual and organizational effectiveness can be found even though 
the data are confounded by other superimposed systems of relationships. 
The preliminary analysis of the federal agency described here supports 


this expectation. 
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Regulation and Control in 


Hierarchical Organizations 
Nancy C. Morse, Everett Reimer, and Arnold S. Tannenbaum! 


The study of social organization has passed the stage of fact gather- 
ing, undirected by hypothesis. We do not, howevex, have many well- 
defined variables to serve as the terms of hypotheses. The discovery of 
variables which have general application, subsume important social 
phenomena, and are capable of operational definition, is therefore im- 
portant. We will describe our attempts to define two such variables in 
the area of organizational regulation and control. 

There have been other attempts which we’ have tried to take into 
account and from which we have profited. The dominance-submission 
continuum developed in the study of personality may be regarded as a 
regulation and contro] variable, important particularly in two-person 
interrelationships. The comparative study of “democratic”, “authoritar- 
ian”, and “laissez-faire” groups by Lewin, Lippitt, and White has 
emphasized the control behavior of the leader as an important variable 
in the face-to-face group. Most recently James Worthy’ has suggested the 
“flatness” of an hierarchic structure and the presumably related decentral- 
ization of decision-making. 

The concept of organizational regulation and control is so closely 
intertwined with the concept of collective organization that both require 
some preliminary discussion. 


A General Description of Organizations 


An organization is composed of individuals (and objects) interacting 
in predictable ways. These inter-relationships are functional, that is, they 
result in the production or exchange of some object or behavior required 
or desired by at least some of the individuals involved. There are certain 
of these “social products” which are intermediate or means products for 
the organization and others which are end products. Any organization 
may be characterized or described in terms of its specialized “social end 
products”, whether they be concrete “goods” or less tangible “services”. 


1The authors would like to express their indebtedness to Dr. Floyd H. Allport, The analysis 
following is in keeping with a more general theory of the structure of events involved in 
behavior and collective action which is being prepared for publication by Dr. Allport. 


2Worthy, James C., ‘‘Factors Influencing Employee “Morale,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 28, 
No. 1, January 1950. 
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These “social end products” may be available for use by individuals or 
groups outside the organization or they may be available only for the 
members of the organization. A social service organization which supplies 
medical facilities to the community would fall in the first class, while a 
social club set up for the entertainment of its members would fall in the 
second. In either case the processes which result in the “social end 
product” may be regarded as the “core” of the organization, since their 
failure would lead most swiftly and surely to its dissolution. These core 
processes are the essential functions of the organization. But for the 
establishment and maintenance of these “core” processes, other supple 
mentary ones are required. 

The supplementary processes can be divided into two categories; 
those which supply continuing standard requirements, e.g. acquiring 
members, materials, etc. and those which establish, maintain, or change 
the form or character of the organizational relationships involved. The 
latter are specifically processes of control and regulation. They determine 
the what, how, when, and where of organizational relationships. In in- 
dustrial organizations, for example, the control processes include decisions 
on what work processes are to be used, how employees will be paid, 
when employees will come to work, and where new employees will be 
placed. 


Dimensions of Regulation and Control 


There are two aspects of the regulation and control processes of 
organizations which suggested themselves as subject to quantification and 
experimental variation: “degree of control” and “location of control”. 
By “degree of control” we mean the degree to which the behavior of 
individual members is determined by their organizational relationships. 
By “location of regulation and control” we mean the organizational 
distribution of the control processes. 

“Degree of control” depends both upon the number of areas of the 
individual’s behavior which are determined by organizational membership 
and the degree to which each area is determined. Organizational member- 
ship may control a large or small part of an individual’s behavior. It 
may control his economic, political, social, or religious behavior, or parts 
of each to a different degree. Employment in a factory will control a 
worker’s hours, the type of work he does, and his informal behavior, but 
to different degrees. While the number of areas of behavior controlled 
by a given organizational membership is an important aspect of “degree 
of control” in comparing different organizations, we have not dealt with 
this aspect of “degree of control”. We have been concerned, instead, with 
the amount of control over given areas, an aspect of “degree of control” 
which is more likely to vary within an organization. 
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“The location of control”, or distribution of the control processes 
within an organization, can be expressed in terms of the hierarchical axis 
of the organization. Where in the hierarchical pyramid are the regulation 
and control processes situated? This question is of course a crude one. 
In most instances control is not located exclusively at any one level in 
an hierarchy. A better description of location of control is the degree to 
which contro] is located at certain levels relative to others. 


The Measurement of the Two Control Variables 


The first attempt to measure and manipulate aspects of regulation 
and control, as here defined, was made recently in an experiment with 
clerical workers in a large company.° Specifically the project called for 
the manipulation of the location of regulation and control processes with 
respect to the hierarchical axis of the company and for the measurement 
of both degree and location of control before, after, and during. the 
manipulation. 

In order to measure location of contro] and degree of control, it 
was first necessary to identify the referent of the control processes — 
the types of organized inter-relationships operating in the company. It 
was possible to divide most of the social structures in which individuals 
operate into organizational systems identified in terms of “social product”. 
These systems could be quite unambiguously defined. Thus the “work 
system” included all of the actual clerical processes directly involved in 
producing the end products of the work units. Directly related, but 
separable, were the “work assignment system” and the “work measure- 
ment system”, Many supportive systems were also identified, such as the 
“pay system”, the “vacation system”, the “promotion system”, etc, Twenty- 
eight systems were selected. In addition, a group of less formalized inter- 
relationships, such as friendships, etc., were simply classified and described 
in terms of social product. 

The control processes themselves had to be defined at a level of 
specificity which would avoid ambiguous reference as well as an unman- 
ageable number of measures. A classification of the contro] processes was 
made in terms of those which establish, carry out, and secure conformity 
to each type of social structure involved. The decision-making processes 
involved in establishing, amending, and changing the systems were labeled 
as legislative. The behaviors involved in carrying out “legislative de- 
cisions”, i.e., in making and keeping the systems operative on a day to 
day basis were described as administrative. The punishment of non- 
conformity was called the sanctions process. 
8For a more detailed description of the experimental design see Nancy Morse, ‘‘An Experimental 

Study in an Industrial Organization’’, Groups, Leadership and Men, edited by Harold 
Guetzkow (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press 1951); see also Nancy Morse, Everett Reimer, and 


Arnold Tannenbaum, ‘‘The Experimental Change of a Major Organizational Variable’’ to be 
published shortly by the Survey Research Center. 
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This classification of regulation and control proved useful in the 
design of specific measures. The three types of processes may be differently 
distributed within an organization. Commonly, however, the same in- 
dividuals are involved in each type of process; processes of each type 
are situationally intermingled and borderline instances are not easily 
classified. Therefore as an explanatory concept, this classification of 
control processes may have more limited usefulness than the popularity 
of the terms legislative, administrative and sanction would suggest. 

The location of legislative, administrative, and sanction control for 
each system was determined by a series of six questions. The questions 
for each system were preceded by a description of the purpose and major 
parts of the system. The six questions asked of the clerks for the “work 
system” were: 

Legislative 
To what degree do company officers or any employees of a higher rank than 
yours decide how the work system is set up and decide the policies, procedures, 
or methods of the work system? 


not. at to a slight to some to a fairly to a very 
all degree degree high degree high degree 
To what degree do you and the girls in your section decide how the work 


system is set up and decide the policies, rules, procedures, or methods of the 
work system? 


not at to a slight to some to a fairly to a very 
all degree degree high degree high degree 
Administrative 


How often does your supervisor, manager, or other company officer give you 
instructions, advice, make suggestions, or help you with regard to the work system? 


never rarely sometimes often always 

How often do the girls in your section give advice, make in or generally 

help each other carry out the rules, and policies in the day to day operation 

of the work system? 

never rarely sometimes often always 
Sanctions 


If you were to deliberately disregard the established methods, policies, rules or 
procedures of the work system, how severely would you be reprimanded by your 
supervisor, manager, or other company officers? 


not at to a slight to some to a fairly to a very 
all degree degree high degree high degree 
If you were to deliberately disregard the established methods, policies, rules, or 


Procedures of the work system, how much would the girls in your section 
disapprove or dislike it? 


not at to a slight to some to a fairly to a very 
all degree degree high degree high degree 


Similar questions were answered by the first and second line super- 
visors. Each reported the degree to which people at his level or below, 
and the degree to which people above his level, were controlling and 
regulating each of the systems. Location of control was thus measured 
by a series of ratios — control exercised by superiors to control exercised 
by those on one’s own level or subordinates. To obtain the legislative 
index of the work system, for example, the answers to the first question, 
converted to numerical scores, were divided by the converted answers to 
the second question. A general control and regulation index was computed 
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by obtaining an average of the legislative index, the administrative index 
and the sanction index for each system. In order to characterize an entire 
organization in terms of location of control as measured here, it would 
be necessary to ask similar questions of all levels of the organization. 
Since the experiment did not extend to levels above the second-line 
supervisor, the higher levels were not included in the measurement. 

The same measuring instrument also provides data on the degree of 
total control. The degree of control of the work system for non-supervisory 
employees, for example, is the summation of control by superiors and 
by individuals at their own level. A low degree of control score for a 
system would mean that the system is controlled only slightly by superiors 
and peers. It would mean that each individual was free to operate in it 
as he saw fit. Such a situation could be described as laissez-faire. 

This measurement device has numerous advantages and some dif- 
ficulties. It provides a detailed picture of regulation and control in the 
organization. It relies, however, on the report of those directly involved, 
many of whom have never thought in these terms before. The question- 
naire we used was very long and repetitious. Yet despite these and various 
other problems the results obtained using this approach corresponded 
closely to what we would have predicted from our direct knowledge of 
location of control in the company. Observational and other objective 
methods for obtaining location and degree of control were included in 
the study for comparison with the questionnaire material. In future 
studies it should be possible to reduce the number of systems and of less 
formal social structures covered in the questionnaire. 


The Manipulation of Location of Control 


Several difficult problems were involved in manipulating the location 
of contro] variable. The experimental plan required increasing the ratio 
of upper to lower level control in one group and decreasing it in another 
comparable group. The basic problems were: (1) to avoid manipulations 
in either group which were not manipulations of location of control, 
(2) to avoid a shift in degree of control, (3) to avoid differential 
secondary effects on our dependent variables which would mask the 
primary effects. These problems were met in various ways. 

The basic manipulations used in the experiment were, in and of 
themselves, simply immediate shifts in the variable. It was possible to 
shift control in one direction by building new control systems at upper 
hierarchical levels, in the other by delegation. The close relationship 
between the experimental operations and the variable reduced the likeli- 
hood that extraneous variables were also being manipulated. It was 
possible, however, that differential values might be attached to the 
experimental changes which were independent of the changes themselves. 
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For example, delegation might be viewed as a reward for past perform- 
ance or be interpreted as a signal for future company policy. It was easy 
to find very substantial bodies of tradition, both in the company and in 
our national culture, to rationalize changes in either direction, and thus 
minimize this problem. 

Shifting radically the location of regulation and control without 
provision for the building and acceptance of new control systems would 
have brought about a drop in degree of control. To avoid this in the 
group where location of control was shifted downwards, training pro- 
grams of the supervisory personnel were undertaken. In these training 
sessions the supervisors planned out their new roles and agreed on certain 
requirements for delegation to the non-supervisory employees. Delegation 
to the employees was to work-groups, not to individual employees. Thus 
group discussion and consensus decision rather than individual action 
were required. To avoid a drop in degree of control in the group where 
location of control was shifted upwards, supervisory training programs 
were instituted to indicate the part the supervisor had in the total com- 
pany operation. Furthermore, the introduction of new controls was 
planned in a way which would reduce the likelihood that supervisors 
would fail to take responsibility for seeing that the new controls operated 
effectively. 

Our choice of major dependent variables, group productivity and 
need satisfaction, complicated the problem of secondary effects. Either 
differential methods changes or changes in privileges could have masked 
completely the effect of our shifts in location of regulation and control 
on productivity and need satisfaction. The experimental limitations, de- 
signed to avoid this, worked well but at the price of limiting the amount 
of change we could bring about in our variable. 

In addition to the three difficulties we have discussed, a final and 
major one lay in the fact that the location of specific regulation and 
control processes was a matter of permanent concern to individuals in 
the company, outside of the experimental group. 

Our experimental design maximized the difficulties of manipulating 
the hierarchical location of regulation and control processes, primarily 
by inhibiting a maximum shift. Nevertheless, a significant shift was 
accomplished. In many other situations the problems of manipulation 
should prove more easily manageable. 


Effects of Location of Control 


The preliminary stage of analysis permits only very limited and 
tentative generalizations about the effects of shifting regulation and con- 
trol hierarchically. 


. 


(1) the effect of shifting controls downward seems to result in 
significantly greater organizational involvement as measured 
by expressed willingness to expend effort to retain organ- 

izational relationships. 

(2) it appears that legislative and administrative control pro- 
cesses can be more successfully delegated to groups com- 
posed of equal status members than sanction processes. 

(3) strong resistances are encountered at many levels in a 
going organization to an attempt to move the location of 
control and regulation either up or down hierarchically. 

(4) one of the major problems in moving control processes 
hierarchically downward, without loss of degree of control, 
is to provide sufficient incentive for energy expenditure in 
the control processes themselves. 

(5) the loss of organizational uniformity which results from 
moving control processes hierarchically downward appears 
to cause far fewer and less severe problems than are 
anticipated by management. ; 

(6) there seems to be no simple one-to-one relationship between 
level of productivity and shift in location of control. 


Further and more explicit findings will certainly result from addi- 
tional analysis of our experimental data. 


Broader Application of the Variables 


The development and use of “degree of control” and “location of 
regulation and control processes” as both independent and dependent 
variables would appear to be profitable for the study of a large variety 
of social structures. Any application of these concepts, especially to whole 
organizations and complexes of organizations, must, of course, take 
account of the entire context of the organization or organizational com- 
plex. The most general statement of location of regulation and control is 
in terms of the relative degree of control of the organization or organiza- 
tional complex by different relevant groups. Thus, in analyzing govern- 
ment in terms of location of control, it would be necessary to ascertain 
the degree of control: by the rank and file citizens, i.e., by the electorate; 
by certain groups in the nation such as business leaders, unions, and the 
military; by certain high level governmental officials; by intermediate 
governmental officials; and by the rank and file governmental workers. 
A similar analysis of the location of control for many industrial organ- 
izations would include the spelling out of the relative control of 
stockholders, upper management officials, labor unions, consumers, and 
governmental groups over the functioning of the organization. Provided, 
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however, the organizational context is completely and accurately defined, 
the concepts of degree and location of regulation and control should 
prove fruitful for the study, understanding, and management of 
organizations. General confirmation of our experimental findings, that 
organizational involvement is related to the amount of control exercised 
by a given group (in our case the employees), could be of great im- 
portance, for example, in relation to problems of responsible citizen 
participation. 

From a more theoretical point of view, it appears that the concepts 
here outlined might provide a groundwork for the integration of concepts 
and empirical findings in such presently diverse fields as “organizational 
structure” and “leadership behavior”. 


The following lines of inquiry and development appear promising: 


(1) the effect of variations in location of regulation and control 
on degree of control. If location is shifted downward in an 
organization, will there tend to be less control over the 
individual by virtue of his membership in the organization? 

(2) the effect of variations in hierarchical location of control 
on the degree of control exercised by other groups or 
individuals with legitimate “interests”, e.g . customers, 
unions, political parties, stockholders. 

(3) study of the relationships between various forms of “social 
power” and the variables here outlined. Location of control 
and regulation describes the present functioning of the 
control and regulation processes. “Social power” may be 
the ability to hold this location or change it. 

(4) adaptation of the present measuring instruments for use 
in administrative analysis. 

(5) the empirical study of the variables here discussed with a 
variety of other variables in both independent and de- 
pendent relation. 

(6) the development of alternative methods (preferably objec- 
tive) of measuring hoth degree and location of regulation 
and control. 

(7) fuller theoretical exploration of the relation between reg- 
ulation and control processes, other aspects of organization 
and the control of individual behavior. What, for example, 
are the roles of religion, traditions, mores, systems of 
ethics and logic in the control of individual behavior? 

(8) the development of the location of control variable for use 

in describing total organizations and _ organizational 


| 

{ 
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Leadership Within a 


Hierarchical Organization 
Donald C. Pelz 


Introduction 


Concern with leadership has been central to the Human Relations 
Program from its beginning. But there have been important shifts in 
emphasis. Our early concepts and hypotheses drew freely from previous 
studies on small groups. To discover how the first-line supervisor affected 
employee attitudes and productivity, the direction of search seemed 
obvious. One studied the face-to-face interactions between supervisor and 
work group. 

The hard facts of analysis have shown that this approach is in- 
complete. Leadership in isolated groups is one thing; leadership within 
large organizations may be something else again. At least, it must be 
looked at with a fresh view. 

The impact of organizational factors on interactions within the work 
group was suggested by some of our first results. In training courses the 
supervisor is given this general rule: he should always recognize good 
work done by employees. He should, for example, recommend deserving 
employees for promotion. But in the Prudential study supervisors of high 
producing work groups were found to play one of two roles in the 
promotion process. Either they made recommendations which generally 
went through, or they made no recommendations at all. In contrast, the 
supervisors of low producing work groups often recommended promo- 
tions, but these generally did not go through.’ To recommend promotions 
was not, as such, related to high employee productivity. A more basic 
factor seemed to be operating, outside of the sphere of the work group. 
This factor was the supervisor’s power within the larger department. 
The high producing supervisors were more realistic about their power; 
they entered the promotion process only when they could influence the 
outcome. The concept of the supervisor’s power or influence within his 
department is central in a recent study, some details of which are given 
below.” 

Superficially the results of such studies might suggest that we need 
one set of theories to account for leadership in isolated groups, and 
another set of theories to account for leadership within hierarchical 


1D. Katz Maccoby, and N. C. Morse Produstivie, Supervision _ Employee Morale, Part 1. 
Ann Rdg Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1950 


2D. C. Pelz, Power and Leadership in the First-Line Supervisor satan draft), 1951. Ann 
Arbor: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 
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organizations. It is our belief, however, that both situations can be in- 
corporated within a single theoretical framework. In fact, it might be 
possible to use aitificial groups and laboratory methods to reproduce 
some of the variables of an organizational context. Variables such as 
power and status have been manipulated in several studies done at the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics.® Some elements in a theoretical 
framework designed to include both leadership situations are discussed 
at this point. 


Basic Postulate: Successful Leadership Depends in Part on 
Helping Group Members Achieve Their Goals 


Empirical studies, as shown in reviews of the literature by Gibb,‘ 
Jenkins,° and Stogdill® have failed to find traits that are universal in 
successful leaders. In different studies, different or contradictory traits in 
leaders are found related to whatever criterion of success is used. Dif- 
ferences in the situations or in the groups, from study to study, seem to 
be partly responsible. Gibb concludes that “leadership is relative always 
to the situation.” 


But it is not enough simply to say that leadership is relative to the 
situation. Relative to what aspects of the situation? We must identify 
those factors which make a given leader behavior “successful” or “un- 
successful.” 


Recent theories have stressed the needs of group members as key 
aspects of the all-important “situation.” The successful or valued or obeyed 
leader is one who can help group members achieve their goals. This 
emphasis on group members’ needs and goals appears sound, at least 
as one beginning of a theory of leadership. In any kind of situation, a 
basic postulate is that the more the leader (or any member) helps other 
members achieve their goals, the greater will be the members’ acceptance 
of him. By “acceptance” is meant that members are willing to follow the 
leader’s suggestions, express satisfaction with the leader’s conduct, etc. 


This basic postulate is not, by itself, a theory. It does not permit us 
to make specific predictions, and this a genuine theory must be able to do. 


SCf. H. Kelley, “Communication in Experimentally Created Hierarchies,"’ Human Relations, 
iss, ne: 39- 9-365 A. Pepitone, ‘‘Motivational Effects in Social Perception,” Human Relations, 


4C. A. Gibb, ‘The Principles and Traits of Leadership,’’ J. Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1947, 42, 267-284. 


5W. O. Jenkins, ‘‘A Review of corer ad ee with Particular Reference to Military Prob- 
lems,’ Psychological Bulletin, 1947, 44, 54-7 


®R. M. Sto; dill, ‘‘Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the Literature,” 
Journal o, Psychology, 1948, 25, 35-71. 
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To make predictions, we must be able to state conditions such as: 
(a) Toward what goals are the group members motivated? (b) What 
acts or characteristics of a leader help the members achieve each of these 
goals? And finally, (c) How do specific leaders measure up on these 
factors? If the first two conditions are known, and if we have measured 
each leader on the relevant factors, we can begin to predict the acceptance 
of particular leaders by their particular groups. 

Very probably, the basic postulate will apply to leaders within a 
hierarchical organization, as well as to leaders in simpler groups. But the 
conditions which we need to know for prediction may be markedly 
affected by the organizational context. With regard to (a), for example, 
we shall have to give more weight to what we may loosely call “organiza- 
tional goals” and “group goals.” These must, of course, actually function 
as goals or as sub-goals for the individual members, if the basic postulate 
is to apply. With regard to (b), the organizational context will have 
much to do with whether certain acts of the leader can or cannot help 
his group members achieve their goals. The recent study cited above 
underscores this point. Major features of this research will now be 


described. 


The Point of Departure: Some Puzzling Results in Previous 
Analyses of the Data 


The data for the study were collected early in 1948 from the per- 
sonnel of a large electric utility, employing well over 10,000 people, 
and serving a major midwestern manufacturing city and surrounding 
urban and rural areas. The work of the company covers many different 
occupations and skill levels. Attitudes of all non-supervisory employees 
were ascertained through paper-and-pencil questionnaires. Attitudes and 
practices of all first-line supervisors — each of the people in charge of 
a work group, the basic unit — were obtained in personal interviews 
utilizing open-ended questions. The verbatim replies were later coded 
with the content analysis procedures of the Survey Research Center. 


The author’s objective was to determine how measures obtained on 
the supervisors related to attitudes of employees they supervised. What 
supervisory practices led to employee acceptance of the supervisor? 
Three separate analyses had to be done, before answers to this question 
could be formulated. In the process, the importance of organizational 
factors became increasingly clear. 

The first analysis was of a design frequently found in leadership 
studies. Forty “high employee satisfaction” work groups and thirty “low 
employee satisfaction” work groups were selected, and the data from 
their respective supervisors examined on fifty items. While half the 
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differences were in the expected direction, only six differences were 
statistically significant (at the five percent level of confidence). By 
chance alone, 2.5 “significant” differences would be expected; the obtained 
number was little more than twice the chance number. 

The inconclusiveness of these results compelled a second analysis. 
The previous analysis had focused exclusively on the interaction between 
supervisor and employees in the work group; it had assumed, in all work 
groups, universal relationships between supervisory practices and em- 
ployee attitudes. But the evidence on situational effects warns against this 
assumption. High satisfaction in one group of employees may result from 
supervisory practices quite different from those used in another well 
satisfied group. In the second analysis, therefore, different types of 
employees and situations were handled separately. Separate analyses were 
performed for men and women, for white collar and blue collar workers, 
for small work groups and large, for differing educational backgrounds, 
and for various combinations of these factors. 

The results of this analysis were more promising. A direct com- 
parison with the first is not possible — different measures of the super- 
visory and employee variables were used. It is interesting that statistically 
significant results numbered seven times chance. But some of these 
significant results were disturbing; some went opposite to predictions 
based on previous research. One of the supervisory measures, for example, 
was a scale of “taking sides with employees in cases of employee- 
management conflicts,” based on three intercorrelated items from the 
interview. In case of disagreement between the employees under him 
and his own superiors, whose side did the supervisor take? Did he see 
his job primarily as selling his employees’ viewpoint to management, as 
selling management’s viewpoint to employees, or as remaining in- 
dependent? Previous evidence suggests that group members will think 
more highly of the leader who “goes to bat” for them, who sides with 
them in cases of conflict with higher authorities. The results supported 
this hypothesis in small work groups (10 employees or fewer). But in 
large white collar work groups, employees were significantly less satisfied 
with such a supervisor; they:preferred the supervisor who sided with 
management. Other supervisory variables showed similar contradictory 
results. 

Why? What was there about the large work group situation that 
produced relationships apparently opposite to those found in small work 
groups? Still one more analysis was essential, if we were to resolve this 
predictive tangle and others like it. 

The previous section mentions two general areas within which the 
third analysis design sought some of the responsible factors. Perhaps 
employees in the larger work groups had different needs and goals from 
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those in the smaller groups. One step, therefore, was to develop, from 
existing employee data, crude indices of certain needs. 

Or perhaps the same supervisory behavior, in small and in large 
work groups, might have different results with respect to employees’ 
achieving their goals. At this point, the factor of the supervisor’s power 
or influence within the larger department became crucial. 


Two Predictions on Influence and Leadership 


The type of theory adopted for the third analysis has already been 
described. The basic postulate is that the supervisor will be “accepted” by 
his work group if his behavior helps them to achieve their goals. The 
new concept introduced in the third analysis is that of the supervisor’s 
influence within his department. If the supervisor has considerable in- 
fluence over events within his department, then his attempts to help 
employees reach their goals are very likely to succeed. If, on the other 
hand, he lacks influence, then his attempts toward employee goal achieve- 
ment are likely to fail. 


Two related predictions follow. Given supervisors who are influential, 
the more they behave so as to aid goal achievement, the more satisfied 
their employees will be toward them. A positive correlation is predicted 
between the supervisory behavior and employee attitudes. But given non- 
influential supervisors, there can be no such relationship. Stronger 
attempts toward helping employees can produce no rise in employee 
satisfaction. There might be a drop, in fact. The second prediction, then, 
is that the correlation between the supervisor’s helpful behavior and 
employee attitudes will be significantly less positive (or more negative) 
under non-influential supervisors. 


If variation in influence does produce these changes in the relation- 
ships of supervisory behavior to employee attitudes, then influence may 
be called a “conditioner” of the relationships, following a useful sug- 
gestion by Morris and Seeman.” The amount of change — the difference 
in correlations found under high and low influence supervisors respectively 
— may be called the “conditioner effect” of influence. 

Because of the initial emphasis on the supervisor’s interpersonal 
relations, a variable of his power or influence was not anticipated when 
the data were collected. But it appeared possible to construct one. A 
supervisor was considered to have relatively high “influence over the 
social environment in which his employees were functioning” if he re- 
ported having a voice in departmental decisions made by his own 
superior; if he had relatively little contact with his superior — an 


T. Morris and M. Seeman, Problem ig An Interdisciplinary Approach,"’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 1950, 56, 149-155 
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indication of more autonomy in running his own work group; and if he 
had a high salary — indicating higher general status. 

Two scales of supervisory behavior appeared to measure “attempts 
at helping employees to reach their goals.” One was the scale previously 
described, of “taking sides with employees in cases of employee-manage- 
ment conflict.” Another was a scale of “social closeness toward em- 
ployees,” or lack of social distance, based on several items from the 
supervisor's interview. 

Several employee attitudes were used. The most important one was 
an index of employees’ “general satisfaction with the performance of 
their immediate supervisor.” Product-moment correlations between the 
two supervisory behaviors and the various employee attitudes were com- 
puted. These correlations were obtained separately under influential and 
under non-influential supervisors, in each of seven employee sub-popula- 
tions, defined according to white collar vs. blue collar occupations, sex, 
size of work group, and union coverage. 

Major Results 

The results, in general, confirm the predictions. For the group of 
high influence supervisors, we obtained twenty-eight correlations between 
the two supervisory behaviors and the various employee attitudes, in 
the several employee sub-populations. For the low influence supervisors, 
we obtained a parallel set of twenty-eight correlations. Nineteen of the 
correlations under influential supervisors are at least mildly positive, and 
seven are significantly positive (at the five percent level of confidence). 
This is eleven times the chance number (taking direction into account). 
The first prediction is thus generally confirmed. By contrast, under low 
influence supervisors, nineteen of the parallel correlations are either zero 
or slightly negative. 

The second prediction concerns the various “conditioner effects” of 
the supervisor’s influence: the difference in each product-moment correla- 
tion between a supervisory behavior and an employee attitude, under 
high and low influence supervisors respectively. Positive differences are 
found in the majority of the twenty-eight comparisons, and six of them 
are significantly positive.© This number is ten times what chance alone 
would produce. Thus the second prediction is generally confirmed. It 
should be noted that none of these conditioner effects could have been 
foreseen on the basis of previous findings. They are not the product of 
empirical hindsight. 

The results demonstrate, in short, that a supervisor’s influence or 
power within the department does condition the way his supervisory 
behavior relates to employee attitudes. When an influential supervisor 
8The significance of differences between correlations was tested by the use of Fisher's 2-transforma- 


= ay as described in Q. McNemar, Psychological Statistics. New York: John Wiley and 
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uses these helpful practices, positive correlations are found between his 
behavior and employee attitudes. But in the case of non-influential super- 
visors, no correlations (or slightly negative ones) are found between the 
same supervisory behaviors and employee attitudes. 


Implications 


In the three successive analyses of our supervisory leadership data, 
the importance of the organizational context has become increasingly 
clear. The major variable in the third analysis — the supervisor’s power 
or influence within the department — depends on the supervisor’s role 
within the larger organization. It cannot be measured by observing inter- 
actions within the work group. (The power of the supervisor over his 
group members is not the same variable.) 


The findings imply that if an influential supervisor attempts to help 
employees achieve their goals, his efforts will usually succeed. Concrete 
results will be achieved. Employee satisfactions will rise. But — the data 
imply — if a non-influential supervisor tries to do the same, his efforts 
will often fail. Employee expectations will be frustrated. Their satisfac- 
tions will not rise, or may even fall. 


From a broader view, the data illustrate the futility of studying 
supervisor-employee relations without regard for the organizational 
setting. We cannot give all supervisors a set of universal rules on how 
to behave toward subordinates. 


This statement does not imply a pluralism in the laws of leadership. 
On the contrary, we believe that a variety of leadership phenomena might 
be accounted for in a single theoretical framework. A basic postulate in 
such a framework — one expressed by several theorists — is that a 
leader will be accepted by group members to the extent that he helps 
them to achieve their goals. 


This postulate should apply both to isolated groups and to groups 
in an organizational setting. Specific goals will differ somewhat in the 
two cases. In the latter, members will emphasize organizational and group 
goals more than in the former. Moreover, within large organizations the 
leader’s ability to help the group will depend to a much greater degree 
upon factors outside of the face-to-face group. As the leader’s role in the 
organization varies, our theory leads us to predict sharp changes in the 
effect of his behavior upon members’ goal achievements, and hence upon 
their attitudes. 
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Changing Superior-Subordinate 
Relationships 


Floyd C. Mann 


The major objective of our research program is the discovery of 
generalizations about the behavior of people in complex social organiza- 
tions. Methodologically, we are working toward our primary objective 
in two ways: first, by determining what organizational factors are associ- 
ated with high motivation, productivity, and the opportunity for in- 


dividual fulfillment; and second, by establishing definite casual — 


relationships through the experimental manipulation of variables. 


Our long-run interest in the actual manipulation of significant 
variables in functioning organizations has required that we do research 
on the development of social techniques for changing relationships within 
organizations and on how to measure the results of such changes. Our 
research on organizational change is still at a very early stage, but our 
work and experiences have provided us at least with an awareness of the 
problems of producing individual and organizational change. 

As we obtain a fuller understanding of the processes and determin- 
ants of social change, we will not only be better able to meet the primary 
objective of our program, but we will also gain a body of practical 
knowledge about how to create change. This knowledge together with 
specific skills and techniques for initiating and fostering change will be 
of value to those persons who are attempting to use or apply the general- 
izations of our findings in the every-day operations of their organizations. 
We will in our program thus (1) discover the underlying principles 
applicable to the problems of organizing and managing human activity, 
and (2) learn how to train persons to understand and use these principles 
skillfully.’ 

This paper will first indicate some of the research we have been 
doing on learning how to change supervisor-subordinate relationships in 
a public utility, and second, it will relate our early findings to the broader 
‘problems of influencing change in hierarchical organizations. 

While much research has been done on how to change the attitudes 
and behavior of individuals as individuals or as members of small in- 
formal groups, little work has been done on the problems of changing 


Likert, Rensis. A Program of Research on the Fundamental Problems of Organizing Human 
Bebavior, Survey Research Center, March 1947. 
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individuals embedded in complex, hierarchical organizations. It is this 
area that we have been exploring in a series of studies where we are 
attempting to find out how to change attitudes, perceptions, and relation- 
ships in organizations without changing the personnel of the units. In 
doing these studies we have been using survey methods in two ways: 
(1) to obtain objective information about social-psychological factors in 
different organizational units which we can then use to influence change, 
and (2) to measure the effectiveness of different procedures in changing 
attitudes, perceptions, and relationships among organizational members. 


Changing Relationships Through Utilization of Survey Findings 


Our first major study in this area was a large scale exploratory study 
of the concrete problems of creating social change in a complex, function- 
ing organization. Our objectives were to develop through first-hand 
experience an understanding of some of these field problems, to identify 
factors associated with the processes and determinants of social change, 
and to develop a few working hypotheses for more directed research to 
follow. 

Using the data obtained from a company-wide study of attitudes and 
opinions in a public utility, we explored qualitatively the effectiveness 
of different methods of communicating relatively simple comparative 
analyses of employee attitudes. Over a period of two years three different 
sets of data were fed back into the organization: the attitudes, beliefs, 
and perceptions of non-supervisory employees, of first and second line 
supervisors, ahd of intermediate and upper levels of management. In 
general the process that was employed was a chain of conferences which 
started with the president and his senior officers but eventually moved 
down through the hierarchical levels to where the first line supervisors 
and their employees were discussing and helping in the analysis and 
interpretation of the data for their own organizational units. The structur- 
ing of these meetings was in terms of organizational families — each 
superior and his immediate subordinates considering the survey findings 
together. The meetings were typically led by the line officer responsible 
for the coordination of the sub-units at a particular level. Usually a 
member of the Survey Research Center and of the company’s personnel 
staff assisted the line officer in preparing for these meetings, but attended 
the meetings only as resource persons who could be called upon for 
information about whether further analyses, cross-breaks by other group- 
ings such as sex, age, education, etc., or additional information could be 
obtained on a particular subject from the extensive body of survey data. 


While this study did not include quantitative measures of change, 
our experiences and observations during the series of meetings suggested 
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a number of factors which seemed important in determining the extent 
to which survey findings could be used to make changes in superior- 
subordinate relationships.*? Motivation for change appeared to be basic 
to most of these points. No change was observed in the attitudes or 
behavior of individuals unless they felt some need to change. We found 
a combination of several procedures and techniques to be useful in chang- 
ing the force field experienced by individuals so that they felt some need 
to change. Our explorations suggest that hypotheses for research in this 
area should take into consideration some of the following factors: 

1. Concern of superiors — and particularly those at the top of the 
organization. Where superiors took a genuine interest in the findings, 
studied them and tried to apply them, the data were discussed more 
adequately and used more constructively in working out action steps 
than in those units where superiors showed no such interest. 

2. A high degree of participation and personal involvement. Where 
superiors and subordinates were involved to a high degree in the research 
planning and particularly in the analysis and interpretation of the find- 
ings the results were better understood, emotionally accepted, and utilized 
in making changes than where a high degree of participation was not 
achieved. 

3. Participation in the form of self-analysis. Analyses and interpre- 
tations of data and their relevance for change were more likely to be 
followed by .change if the relevant individuals or members of a group 
made these analyses rather than an outsider. 

4. Objective survey data about one’s own organization. Quantitative 
summaries about the attitudes and perceptions of subordinates and associ- 
ates facilitate critical self evaluations. 

5. Timing and pacing. lt was preferable to let those who were to 
change set the pace at which the change process went. Too fast a rate 
for intellectual and emotional acceptance resulted in little or no change; 
too slow a rate resulted in dissipation of motivation. 

6. Group forces. Group discussions leading to group decisions 
about action steps were found to facilitate attitude and behavioral changes 
in human relations under most circumstances. Decisions concerning 
changes were carried through when made by all members of the group 
because of the reciprocally binding nature of such decisions. In a few 
instances it appeared that objective information identifying the strengths 
and weaknesses of particular sub-units should not be presented simul- 
taneously to all of the members of an organizational family unless the 
group had already had some experience in working together as a team 
towards the solution of human relations problems. 
2Mann, Floyd and Likert, Rensis, ‘The Need for Research on Communicating Research Results.”’ 


Paper read at mectings of the American Psychological Association, Denver, 1949. SRC mimeo- 
graphed, FF1-3. 
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7. Membership character of the change agent. Line superiors were 
able to exert more force toward change than members of either the com- 
pany personnel staff or of the university research team. 

These seven points contain most of the factors which we identified 
in our first exploratory study as important for changing relationships in 
large organizations. 

Changing Relationships Through Human Relations Training 


The most commonly employed method of changing relationships 
between superiors and subordinates in industrial organizations is through 
human relations training programs. Our second major study in this area 
was directed specifically at (1) measuring the over-all effects of training 
foremen in principles of leadership and human relations, and (2) in- 
vestigating the conditions influencing the effects of such training. 


Working with Norman R. F. Maier, who developed and directed this 
training program,® we designed a field experiment around his course 
which called for measurements in four divisions on three successive years. 
One measurement of the attitudes and perceptions of the foremen and 
their employees was taken before the training was initiated; another a 
year later after the first pair of divisions had had the course; a third 
was taken two years later — after the second pair of divisions had had 
the course and the first pair of divisions had had no further training 
during the additional year. This study design, while complicated, will 
allow us to investigate through a follow-up and a repeat study the findings 
obtained from the basic field experimental design. 


While the full analysis of this study is not yet complete, the first 
major analysis relating the measurements taken immediately before the 
training with those taken after one year suggests the importance that 
higher levels of management have in facilitating or hindering change in 
hierarchical organizations. Hariton* found that a group of situational 
factors which he called “organizational climate” influenced the extent to 
which a foreman accepted and utilized the human relations training. 
Using changes in the employees’ perceptions of their foremen as the basic 
criterion measure of change in the foremens’ attitudes and behavior 
towards employees before and after the course, Hariton found a sig- 
nificant increase in satisfaction with supervision in one of the experimental 
divisions and a significant decrease in satisfaction with supervision in the 
other experimental division. Further analyses indicated that the foremen 
in the division which improved as compared with the foremen in the 


8Maier, Norman R. F., ‘‘A Human Relations Program for Supervision.’’ Industrial and Labor 


Relations Review 1: 743-464, April, 1948. Also see forthcoming book: Principles of Human 


Relations: Applications to Management. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1952. 


4This study was initiated and directed through its first major analysis phase by Theodore Hariton. 
See T. Hariton, Conditions Influencing the Effects of Training Foremen in New Human 
Relations Principles, (Ph. D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1951.) 
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division which showed a negative change were in a different psychological 
situation. Those foremen in the experimental division which improved: 
(1) were more satisfied with their supervisors and received 
more encouragement from their superiors to use the prin- 
ciples of the course; 
(2) expected greater personal benetits if they used the principes 
presented in the course; 
(3) felt more secure in their relationships with their superiors; 
(4) perceived greater opportunity to try out their ideas on the job; 
(5) were more receptive themselves to the principles stressed in the 
course; 
(6) indicated greater satisfaction with their jobs, progress, and 
chances for promotion; 
(7) were younger and had less set ways of handling problems. 
The major conclusion of the analysis of the first phase of this study 
was: “training foremen in new human relations principles will be effective 
in bringing about improvements in employee attitudes toward supervision 
when the situation within which the foremen operate is conducive to 
change. Where attitudes and practices of higher levels of supervision are 
not consistent with the course content, the course not only will fail to 
bring about any real gain in employee satisfaction with supervision, but 
may result in a decrease in satisfaction with supervision.”*® Additional 
analyses from the third measurement are designed to provide more com- 
plete understanding of the role of top supervision in determining the 
response to training programs. 


Changing an Organization Through Intensive Discussions of 
Survey Findings 7 


To follow-up on some of the leads from our first study about the 
use of data in effecting change in organizational families, a third study 
was undertaken in eight major departments in the same public utility. 
‘Our objective in this study has been to measure quantitatively the 
effectiveness of several variants on a particular method of using the 
results of a re-survey of the attitudes of employees and first-line super- 
visors to change the human relations skills of department heads and 
supervisors. We have attempted to change the role relationships and 
perceptions of superiors and subordinates by working first with in- 
dividuals alone and then with organizational families in the interpretation 
of objective findings about the attitudes of their associates and their 
subordinates. Survey findings have been brought down into these organ- 


Hariton, Ibid. 
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izations through the hierarchy. All group discussions of the data have 
been led by the ranking line supervisor responsible for a particular 
organizational family. As in the case of our first exploratory study in 
this area, one member of either the SRC research team or of the com- 
pany’s personnel staffs has usually been present as a resource person. 
The interpretations of the data and the discussions concerning the action 
implications of the survey findings have been left up to members of each 
organizational group for development and implementation. This study 
which has run for a year and a half is now being brought to a close; the 
“after” measurements will be taken in early 1952. 

While it is too soon to report quantitative evidence on the extent to 
which changes were made in these departments, it is possible to indicate 
several new ideas we have gained from this attempt to create change. 
We have found that in organizational units where there is considerable 
tension in interpersonal relations, human relations findings should not be 


_ introduced to the group as a whole until these tensions have been 


materially reduced. Survey findings can however be used very effectively 
in this organizational counselling process. Objective data on the attitudes 
and reciprocal perceptions among all of the members of a series of 
organizational families provide the change agent with an excellent base 
from which to work. to reduce autistic hostility or even conflict and to 
create a different system of interpersonal relationships. Fundamental to 
this approach is a recognition of the fact that it is seldom possible to 
change interpersonal relations by dealing with one person. To change 
the pattern of relationships within an organization, it is necessary to deal 
with the whole complex of relationships as simultaneously as possible. 
The powerful set of forces which the change agent can use in altering 
the existing pattern of relationships are the reciprocal expectations shared 
by all members of a particular role system. 

Concretely this type of procedure for changing a whole set of 
relationships might unfold as follows: 


1. Initial discussions on the survey findings would be between the 
change agent and the highest ranking supervisor who is responsible for 
a particular set of organizational families. The objective of these dis- 
cussions would be for the outsider to understand how the line officer 
perceives the problems of his organization and what his level of aware- 
ness and sensitivity is to these problems. 

2. Discussions would then be initiated with his immediate subordin- 
ates on a person-to-person basis to learn what meaning the data have for 
them, what they perceive to be the problems of their organizational 
family, and what action steps they feel the data seem to suggest. Before 
moving to the next step and discussing these findings with all of the 
members of the group in the same meeting, it may be necessary for the 
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change agent to talk again with some members of the group individually 
and prepare them for certain proposals which are likely to come out 
of the later meeting of the whole group. In groups where interpersonal 
relations have been especially strained, such preparatory discussions are 
particularly important for they allow the outsider to translate the per- 
ceptions and probable feelings of one member of the group to another 
in advance of the meeting. 

3. Meetings with the organizational family as a whole can be 
started as soon as the change agent is reasonably certain that he has 
some understanding of the way in which each member of the group 
would look at the group’s problems and that there are some important 
common goals which can be used by the group in working out their own 
problem. The survey data can again serve as a point of departure for 
the discussions, with different members stating for the group their 
interpretations of the data and suggestions for next steps. These group 
discussions, directed toward the joint solution of human relations and 
organizational problems, allow different members to share ideas, develop 
common group understandings, and begin building the shared reciprocal 
expectations necessary for satisfactory team operation of the organiza- 
tional family. 

After the organizational, family has begun to function as a team, 
the change agent should do everything possible to further its growth as 
an operating group capable of problem-solving in the human relations 
area. While it may be occasionally useful to talk with an individual 
member on a person-to-person basis again to translate the meanings of 
certain behaviors that occurred during the meetings, this type of sensitivity 
training should be reduced as rapidly as possible. Further research should 
indicate the most desirable relationship between the change agent and 
the group. 

4. As soon as this first organizational team begins to function as a 
group, the next step — that of beginning to work with the subordinates 
in the team in building their own organizational families — can be taken. 
Less time is required for each individual group this round because each 
leader of these groups has already participated in building one such 
group — that of his boss of which he was a subordinate. The process 
of team building can be repeated for each organizational family right 
down to and including the first-line supervisors and the non-supervisory 
employees in their work groups. . 

The above four points outline briefly the process of organizational 
counselling from a structural point of view, but little has been stated 
about the specific skills which might be used in such a process. In addition 
to the counselling skills commonly used in working with individuals, 
there are a number of skills which are useful in working out this 
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sociologically oriented approach. In using data to work problems through 
with both individuals and groups, a greater opportunity than usual is 
available for depersonalizing the problem. Conflicts can be related more 
to the organizational structure and its problem-generating properties 
than to the personal characteristics of the individuals who are in a 
particular role relationship. This allows the universalizing of a problem 
in a way in which individual counselling seldom provides for, The 
emphasis also gives full recognition to the social-psychological fact that 
individuals who have different positions within a role structure frequently 
perceive what is objectively the same situation in different ways. These 
differential perceptions are at the base of many of our more common 
interpersonal and inter-group problems. There are a number of other 


points which should be spelled out here, but these indicate the types of 


skills which derive from this situation-oriented approach. 

The above individual-group approach to the problem of changing 
superior-subordinate relations specifies that the change agent or catalyst 
play a heavy role during the first phases of the change process. Research 
can be undertaken on whether this role can best be played by a member 
of one of the organizational families or whether it can be handled more 
effectively by a person who is perceived at the outset as being outside 
the system of role relationships. 

Relatively little theoretical work or actual research has been done 
on how to change attitudes and behavior of individuals embedded in large 
hierarchical organizations. Psychologists have paid scant attention to 
the interlocking role systems within which individuals have memberships; 
sociologists while studying the patterns of behavior which are character- 
istic of all occupants of a particular type of position have seldom 
attempted to change these configurations of relationships experimentally. 
The researcher who would study the problem of change in a hierarchical 
situation is forced to recognize early in his theoretical conceptualizations 
and research that behavior of an individual within this setting is a 
function both of unique motive patterns and the role prescriptions shared 
by both the occupant and those in related positions. These shared expecta- 
tions are powerful forces which have not been given enough consideration 
by those who would change individuals or organizations. 

The foregoing suggests the usefulness of role theory as a conceptual 
framework for studies of processes and determinants of change in com- 
plex organizations. If the behavior of a particular person in an organiza- 
tion is a function of both his personality and his social role, the 
interlocking nature of a role system with its rights and obligations — 
reciprocal expectations, shared frames of reference, etc. — is not only 
a force of stability in the behavior of a.person or an organization but 
can also be used as a tremendous force for change. 


/ 
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Research in Functioning Organizations 


Eugene Jacobson, Robert L. Kahn, Floyd C. Mann 
and Nancy C. Morse 


Large scale organizations are the sites of research conducted in the 
Human Relations Program. We are working in them because we believe 
that at this stage in the development of scientific knowledge about organ- 
ized human behavior, close research contact with functioning organizations 
is essential. The social scientist doing his research under such circum- 
stances is forced to relate his theoretical concepts to the complex 
phenomena which he observes around him. Through the observations 
which he himself makes and through the reports of people actually 
operating in the organizations, the researcher’s preconceptions are 
modified and he is stimulated to develop new concepts. Furthermore, he 
avoids concentration on variables which are inappropriate for the charac- 
terization of large organizations. Finally, to the extent that organizations 
are used as experimental laboratories in which to test the generalizations 
derived from such research, they provide the ultimate validation for the 
research findings. 


For these reasons we have felt a strong need to gain the use of 
organizations as research laboratories. Our dependence on their coopera- 
tion has meant that we have become very aware of the range of relation- 
ships possible between a research group and a complex organization. 
During four years of research we have developed a variety of such 
relationships. This experience has led us to some generalizations about 
the kind of relationships required to implement specific research 
objectives. 


We think of the relationship between the research team and the 
ongoing organization as determined by two sets of requirements. The 
first of these is the needs of the research group, which are established 
primarily by the nature of the research problem. The second set of | 
requirements is the needs of the organization itself, which leads to the 
demands it makes on the research team. The interaction of these two sets 
of demands gives rise to the particular relationship developed in any 
research situation. This relationship in turn determines the arrangements 
and procedures which the research group must use in order to work 
successfully. 


Needs of the Research Group 


We will begin by examining the needs of the research group. The 
major needs which we want to examine here stem from the nature of the 
research problem to be investigated. For example, our present stage of 
theoretical development might dictate that we conduct a broad, quan- 
titative investigation of the factors operating in a particular situation. 
Such an investigation might involve a single survey design of relatively 
broad coverage, yielding correlational relationships as of a given point 
in time. At a latter stage of theoretical development our design might be 
experimental, involving the introduction of change into the organization. 
Such a design would probably be more intensive, concentrating on a 
relatively smal] part of the organization. It would however involve operat- 
ing in the organization over an extended time period, and if successful, 
it would yield data which would test causal relationships implied by 
earlier research. 

These examples emphasize the fact that the needs of the research 
group are not fixed and unchanging but vary according to research 
design. Research designs can be characterized according to a number of 
different dimensions: (1) extent of quantification of measures; (2) extent 
to which the introduction of change is required: (3) duration of the 
research operations; (4) the proportion of the organization which is 
involved in the research operation; (5) the degree of availability of the 
research data; that is, the extent to which we can utilize data already 
collected for other purposes and the amount of difficulty involved in 
gathering data -specifically required by the research. 


Attributes of the Organization 


Let us now consider the attributes of the organization which in- 
fluence the research relationship. They include: 

1. Research maturity. If an organization has little understanding 
of the research process and of the value of establishing research ‘prin- 
ciples, it is likely that the leaders of the organization will perceive as 
relevant to their interest only the research’ findings which tie directly 
into their immediate problems. On the other hand, an organization whose 
leadership is more mature with respect to the processes of research will 
participate in a broader, more theoretically-oriented kind of research, 
which may hold more promise for long-range administrative decisions 
than for day-to-day problem solving. 

2. The character of internal relationships in the organization, and 
between management and labor. It is clear that sharp disagreements in 
management can make impractical the .launching of a large research 
project which requires a great deal. of cooperative effort. Similarly, 
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hostility between management and labor may mean that gaining the 
cooperation of one group virtually precludes securing cooperation from 
the other. 

3. Extent of problems within the organization. The influence of 
this factor on the relationship of the organization to the research group 
is difficult to assess. If the organization is faced with a large number of 
acute problems it is not likely that its leaders will feel able or willing 
to divert efforts from “fire fighting” to the investigation of the causes 
of their difficulties. On the other hand, the management which feels that 
it has solved all of its problems has little incentive to engage in a research 
relationship of any kind. The extent to which a particular management 
is motivated to engage in a research relationship will depend not only 
upon the objective problems which it faces but also upon the extent to 
which management recognizes those problems and understands the con- 
tribution that research can make to their ultimate solution. 


Research Relationships 


The interaction between these two sets of needs — those of the 
research group and those of the organization — determines the demands 
and requirements which each of the two groups places on the other and 
the character of the relationship which is established between them. 
Two behavioral dimensions relevant for the description of this relation- 
ship are: 

1. The extent to which research data are returned to the organiza- 
tion, including the quantity of such data to be returned, the nature of 
the data to be returned, and the persons or groups to whom the data is 
being reported. 

2. The extent to which the research group will engage in short-run 
problem solving efforts or consulting relationships. 

The arrangements used by the research group to establish the kinds 
of relationships specified above can of course be extremely varied. One 
such activity involves research committees within management and within 
labor organizations. This means the creation of groups which meet 
regularly to discuss the research under way, to plan further steps in the 
research, and to interpret and understand things already accomplished 
in the course of the research. The establishment and successful operation 
of such committees not only serves the purpose of providing a basic 
vehicle for the return of data to both management and labor, but also 
makes a direct contribution to the research maturity of both the manage: 
ment and union groups. 

A second means which we have used to develop a relationship with 
a large organization is an extension of the research committee operation. 
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Essentially it has involved bringing together organizational families 
throughout the organization for the purpose of reviewing, discussing, 
and coming to understand the action implications of the research findings. 
These small research committees or organizational families consist of a 
supervisor and his immediate subordinates. 


The third group of techniques or methods which we have found 
useful are those traditionally associated with the man-to-man consultant 
role. We have almost always found it necessary to invest a considerable 
proportion of time and energy in working through our objectives and 
methods with certain key people whose understanding and cooperation 
was a prerequisite to our research. The greater their involvement in the 
planning and carrying out of the research, the greater the obligation on 
the researcher to report back the findings. 


The fourth kind of technique which we have consistently used is 
directed toward the involvement of all members of the group under study. 
We believe that in order to collect the kinds of data which our research 
requires, it is essential to build up a certain degree of involvement on 
the part of the population giving us the information. Every member of 
an organization under study needs to understand in a broad way the 
aims of our research, and the possible contribution which it can make 
to the achievement of his own goals and those of his immediate group. 
We have made extensive use of such general communication facilities as 
exist in large organizations — magazines, newspapers, inter-communica- 
tion systems, direct mailings from the research group to the employees 
at their homes,’ etc. In addition we have talked informally with small 
groups and those interviewed concerning our research objectives. The 
cooperation resulting from such communications creates obligations on 
the part of the research group to return the basic findings of the study 
to the entire membership involved. We have met this obligation in many 
different ways — for example, through the use of organizational news 
media and group meetings. 


Financing the Research 


One need of the research group which we have not yet mentioned is 
the problem of financing research. The financial contribution of the 
organizations studied has varied from providing the bulk of the necessary 
funds to providing no funds for the research whatsoever. What the 
financial arrangements have been in a given situation depends upon a 
variety of factors. First of all, the amount which an organization is 
willing to contribute to support research depends upon the problems 
which the organization faces and which its leaders perceive, as well as 
on the actual ability of the organization to support the research. How- 
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ever, it is the aim of our research group to have the relationship to the 
organization defined not by the problem of financial support but by the 
research objectives. This means that if the organization does not perceive 
sufficient benefit to justify support of the research, we may obtain outside 
funds to support a project rather than redefine the research objectives. 
This kind of independence necessarily assumes that such funds are 
available to the research group, and to some extent such funds have 
been available from the inception of this program. They have been 
provided primarily by the Office of Naval Research, and secondarily by 
contributions from private industry and foundations. 


The situation which we have attempted to achieve is one in which 
our research objectives could be met within organizations which for one 
reason or another were interested in research in this area. Our research 
designs have usually been determined by the state of our theoretical 
development. We have, however, in some situations incorporated addi- 
tional objectives in order to accommodate a particular area of interest 
on the part of the organization under study. Such extensions of research 
designs have often been made for the purpose of getting access to the 
organization as well as for obtaining financial support. Much of our 
research is unavoidably time-consuming, expensive. and creates heavy 
demands on the organization. It is quite improbable that such research 
can be successfully carried out unless the leaders of the organization 
have some perception of either direct or long-range benefits from the 
research. 


Three Illustrative Relationships 


As we look back on the organizations in which we have conducted 
research, the relationships which we set up in each case appear quite 
understandable in terms of the model described earlier. Thus, in one 
large company where we had the specialized research aim of studying - 
labor-management relations, we worked with a limited population of 
foremen and stewards, took only a small sample of employee responses, 
and conducted the interviews outside the plant. The study design required 
no introduction of change, but demanded only the responses of organiza- 
tion members with respect to their experiences on the job. In this situation 
our relationship with the organization was minimal and consisted primar- 
ily of getting access to the two relevant groups involved — the company 
and the union. This research was not supported financially by the com- 
pany or the union. The organizations under study were relatively free of 
any internal power conflicts or any conflicts between union and manage- 
ment. Neither the union nor the company had very substantial experience 
in dealing with research. For all these reasons, the relationships to both 
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the company and union involved a minimum of problem-solving and 
minimum of return of data. The major research results were of course 
made available to both the company and the union. 

In another organization the research design involved a complex and 
ambitious social experiment. It was necessary to create a change involving 
the organizational relationships of several hundred individuals and to 
take exhaustive quantitative measures, both before and after the experi- 
mental changes. Of necessity, the time period required for carrying out 
this study was extensive and the impact of the research on the organiza- 
tion was very great in spite of the fact that the experimental populations 
themselves were relatively small. Such a design was possible because the 
organization had already been through the kind of research partnership 
involved in a survey investigation, because the level of research maturity 
on the part of the key people in the organization was high, and because 
the internal relations were good. Moreover, while the organization was 
_ telatively free from acute problems, this particular research design fitted 
well into a problem which the organizational leaders had as one of their 
major concerns, namely the most effective role of supervisors at various 
levels in the company. These factors made possible a relationship in 
which the immediate problem-solving aspects of the research were greatly 
reduced, but in which the long range potential contribution of the research 
was very great. There was a commitment to make available the major 
research findings, but not to provide detailed data about sub-units of 
the organization. The intensity of the changes required by the research 
design meant in this case that the establishment of a research com- 
mittee was a very important factor, and it meant also that very close 
personal relationships had to be developed between the members of the 
research group and the key members of the organization. The company 
supported approximately half of the cost of the research. 

A third situation involved getting access to an organization which 
was characterized by a minimum of staff activities, by a heavy concentra- 
tion on turning out the end product; by a rather delicate balance in 
internal relationships, and a history of considerable labor conflict. 
These factors dictated a relationship with a considerable problem-solving 
emphasis involving the return of detailed data for sub-units of the 
organization. The research design was a large-scale quantitative measure- 
ment operation. A very considerable amount of objective data required 
for this study was already on hand in the company. The time required 
for data collection was minimal, and the coverage was extensive. Because 
of the inexperience of the organization in handling research data, and 
because of the history of tense management-union relations, it was neces- 
sary that research committees be established very early in the project, 
both within the company and within the union. The company’s interest 
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in direct benefits from the research, their resources, and the compre- 
hensiveness of coverage meant that the bulk of the costs were carried by 
the organization. 


Final Considerations 


If we consider these previous examples in relation to the determining 
factors which we specified earlier, it becomes evident that the relationship 
between the research group and the cooperating organizations is con- 
siderably more complex than is usually represented. Certainly ne general- 
ization can be made that the source of financial support primarily 
determines the relationship, or determines the specifications of the re- 
search itself. We would not wish to suggest however that the research 
requirements alone determine the design to be used in any situation. 
Clearly, the needs of the organization under study and the needs of the 
research group interact in a complicated way to determine the particular 
design to be used and the relationship of the research group to the 
organization to be studied. In this complex situation the requirements 
for financial support represent only one of the needs of the research 
group. 

It seems to us that the nature of the research we are doing and the 
fact that we wish to do this research in live, on-going organizations means | 
that our demands on these organizations will be large and that the suc- 
cessful conduct of such research will involve close relationships with 
many persons in these organizations. These relationships will inevitably 
take on some of the character of problem-solving, with the research 
people acting either as resource persons or as consultants. It is probable © 
also that the heavy financial requirements of such research will mean 
that we will frequently be interested in having the organization carry 
much of the financial cost. All these factors tend to create pressures 
toward the definition of the research problem in terms of the needs of 
the organization rather than in terms of the theoretical requirements of 
the research. The fact that our research group is situated in a large 
academic institution and that it has access to funds other than from 
organizations under study provides important means of meeting these 
kinds of pressures. In doing research in this area it is important for 
researchers to understand clearly the forces at work in the situation 
and to have thought through the conditions under which they are willing 
to do research. For us, this has meant an agreement (1) that no con- 
fidential research will be undertaken, but that all major research findings 
will be published and made generally available, (2) that no problem- 
solving relationships will be undertaken except for the purpose of gain- 
ing access to an organization and implementing a more basic research 
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design, (3) that no research will be undertaken without the acceptance 
and support of all relevant organizations. This has meant particularly 
_ in our industrial work that we will conduct research in a company only 
if management and labor agree to it. 

This statement of principles however is not intended to suggest that 
we consider all the ethical questions in this area to be satisfactorily 
solved. One of the problems remaining is the differential use which 
relevant groups can make of research results. For example, most unions 
are handicapped by lack of funds, time, and personnel in the utilization 
of research. Even with equal access to data, management therefore re- 
ceives greater benefits. 

Reaching the goals of maximizing the utilization of research by all 
relevant groups and maximizing the degree to which the research problem 
dictates the design depends ultimately both upon the values of social 
scientists and those of the larger society. 
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